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TARGETS 


N Monday a carefully co-ordinated, unopposed and 
successful attack by some 500 fighters and fighter- 
bombers of the Fifth Air Force, the U.S. Navy and the 
Marine Corps was carried out against five hydro- 

electric plants in North Korea, one of them on the Korean bank 
of the Yalu River. Four of these objectives, and in addition 
four other installations, were again attacked on the following 
day by a smaller striking force. In view of the type of aircraft 
employed, the total weight of bombs discharged cannot have 
been formidable by modern standards, but the Americans 
claim to have inflicted severe damage on all their targets. 
The Chinese are known to be particularly sensitive about 
these installations, which were built by the Japanese and on 
which the industries of Manchuria are dependent to an impor- 
tant extent. The largest of them, at Suiho, was only included in 
the first operation after clearance had been obtained from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington; it was not attacked on the 
second occasion. It seems possible that the use of heavy 
bombers (which would have been normal practice when dealing 
with industrial targets) was abjured because of the need—on 
political grounds—for precision and of the dangerous conse- 
quences which might have followed from part of the bomb- 
load falling on the wrong side of the Yalu. 

These operations are, unmistakably, a new departure in the 
strategy of the Korean war, which enters upon ‘its third year 
this week; and the failure of the Americans to disclose their 
intentions to—let alone discuss them with—their principal 
allies has made a bad impression in this country. The 
criticisms expressed by Opposition members in the House of 
Commons had at times a slightly ideological flavour, but there 
can be no doubt that the blend of the surreptitious with the 
cavalier which characterised American behaviour on this occa- 
Sion strikes most people here as unbecoming. Mr. Eden did 
not pretend to approve it in the Commons on Wednesday. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, .newly arrived back from Korea via 
Washington, reported that it had been made clear to the 
American authorities that the British Government desired closer 
Anglo-American consultation before such operations were 
undertaken. It had previously been agreed that the appoint- 


ment of a British officer as General Mark Clark’s deputy was 
Some good may come of all this, though co- 


desirable. 


ON THE YALU 


ordination with the United States Army and Navy has not 
in the past been the easiest of tasks. 

There is however a more fundamental cause for the doubt 
and uncertainty which the Yalu bombings have aroused. In 
war it is even more essential than in other human affairs to 
decide what your object is; and the object of United Nations 
strategy in Korea is not easy to define, save in terms so general 
as to be almost meaningless. Is it—as some Socialists appear 
to believe—to make peace with the enemy ? And if it is, is 
that object best achieved by adopting a passive, “ unprovoca- 
tive” attitude so as not further to exacerbate the wrangles at 
Panmunjom which have gone testily on for nearly twelve 
months? Or are the Communists more likely to come to 
terms if we hit them hard where it hurts most ? This last was 
suggested by Mr. Fitzroy Maclean in the Commons on Tues- 
day and not accepted by Mr. Churchill. 

Another and rather more consistent view is that we 
are in Korea, not primarily to nurture the tender, stunted and 
recalcitrant bud of pax marxica which the Communists planted 
at Panmunjom for motives which remain inscrutable, but to 
win a war. If this broad definition of our object is accepted, we 
can only achieve it by adhering to the basic principles of war. 
Two of the most important of these principles are, first, to 
retain the initiative and, second, to exploit to the utmost what- 
ever superiority we possess over the enemy. Viewed from this 
angle, the attacks on the power-stations could be regarded as 
sound strategy. We may regret the unilateral manner in which 
they were planned and delivered, but the main fact about 
them is that they have been carried out. Our only course now 
is to accept this fact and to ensure that henceforth United 
Nations strategy is not an exclusively American product. 


Mr. Acheson’s Agenda 


Did Mr. Acheson know about the North Korean bombings 
before he left Washington? The State Department was 
apparently consulted beforehand, so presumably he did. One 
result of these bombings will probably be to crowd yet another 
subject on to the already full agenda which has been prepared 
for his visit. It is less than a month since the Secretary of 
State was in Europe last, but in this short space the old prob- 
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lems have lost none of their urgency. The prospect for a 
speedy ratification of the Bonn agreements seems to be no 
brighter, to say the least, than it was.a month ago when they 
were signed. The Bonn Parliament is due to debate them 
next month, and though it is generally expected that ratifi- 
cation will be the eventual outcome of the debate, the atmos- 
phere and voting at Bonn will inevitably have repercussions 
on the fate of the agreements when they come before the 
French Assembly. And on the present showing both M. Pinay 
and M. Schuman may enter the debate (if they still hold office) 
shorn of some of the authority which they badly need to 
counter the lively opposition that can- be expected to the 
agreements from Gaullists, Communists and others. Their posi- 
tion has been undermined by a question which has nothing to 
do with Germany—Tunisia. On this, and also on Indo-China, 
M. Schuman may have much to say to Mr. Acheson when he 
joins the talks in London. American aid to France, and 
American understanding of French problems, is thorough and 
prompt, at any rate where Europe is concerned. But American 
public opinion, if not the State Department, is always inclined to 
equivocate when confronted by the problems of its allies’ over- 
seas dependencies. Certainly there is a strong demand in 
France for a more sympathetic American appreciatiqgn of 
French policy towards Tunisia. The same sort of complaint 
has in the past been made by British Governments against 
America’s attitude towards the Middle East, which is another 
area that has found a place on the agenda of this week’s 
talks. Here Mr. Acheson and Mr. Eden should have the benefit 
of the conclusions (if any) reached by the conference of Middle 
Eastern diplomats which ended at the Foreign Office on 
Tuesday. 


Mr. Churchill’s Whip 


There is only one thing now that can extinguish in an 
instant all the rumours of discontent in the Tory ranks over 
Mr. Churchill’s leadership and that is a word from Mr. 
Churchill himself. It is a sign of the complete unreality of all 
talk about deposing him, whether it comes from back-benchers 
or from newspapers, that he himself could end it overnight and 
that he does not appear to think it merits even a flick of the 
whip that he carries in his own hands. In fact what matters is not 
the speculation about the possibility of the retirement of the 
Prime Minister, but the underlying factor which apparently 
drives some Tory M.P.s to seek relief for their feelings in such 
speculation—the Government’s shaky performance in the ques- 
tions of fare increases, transport nationalisation and financial 
policy. It is obviously possible to prevent such tangles from 
occurring—to avoid hasty and detailed interference with the 
transport system when a general reduction of Government con- 
trol in is contemplation, to avoid putting housing subsidies up 
when food subsidies are coming down. It must be infuri- 
ating to watch, at close quarters, the mistakes being made. 
But they are not all made by one man. It is only with the aid 
of some very unhealthy definition of the word “ leadership ” 
that all the failures, and successes, of a whole party can be 
attributed to its head. And the sins which would require so 
substantial a burnt offering as Mr. Churchill to cancel them 
would be great indeed. The plain fact is that none of the mis- 
takes so far made by the Government need be fatal. And as 
to mistakes which might be made in the future through haste 
or inconsistency, they can be avoided by the exercise of a little 
care and a little courage all along the line. . 


The Propaganda War 


It is improbable that the American suggestion for an impar- 
tial enquiry into the Russian and Chinese charges of germ 
warfare in Korea will be taken up, and equally improbable 
that, even if it was, it could result in any reliable conclusions. 
From the Western point of view this may scem not to matter 
much, because nobody believes that the United Nations forces 
have been making use of bacteriological weapons. But, even if 
the Security Council fails to agree to do anything further in 
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the matter, several points of interest remain to be explained. 
Did China or Russia initiate the propaganda ? Why did they 
do it at all, and why did they do it so badly ?_ The “ evidence 
of germ warfare which has been produced from North Korea 
is so scrappy and self-contradictory, and often on the face of it 
so absurd, that it gives the impression of having been faked 

a group of amateurs. But the Communists are not amateurs 
at propaganda, and they do not normally act on the basis that 
it is unimportant what you say as long as you say it loud 
enough. The real explanation may be that the germ story was 
invented by the Chinese to explain last winter’s epidemics, 
that it was rapidly taken up by Moscow for other purposes, 
and that meanwhile the manufacture of “ evidence ” fell a bit 
behindhand. This does not of itself explain why the Russians 
should have wished to step up their propaganda campaign 
against the Americans. i i 
















Reports appearing in the American 
Press suggest that the recently appointed American Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, Mr. George Kennan, has been disturbed by 
the extent and virulence of the present Russian Press campaign. 
This is no longer directed against “ Wall-street warmongers,” 
but against the American people, and is said to equal in 
violence even the war-time propaganda against the Germans. 
In this campaign the germ-warfare accusations play a predomi- 
nant part. Because they now form an integral part of an official 
campaign, a genuinely impartial investigation of the charges is 
made improbable. But the implications of the propaganda 
campaign are too obvious and too alarming to be ignored. 















A Ride on the Tiger 


The frankness with which Communists are prepared to 
change their tactics is in strong contrast to the furtiveness with 
which they usually put their plans into action. At first sight 
there is something artless in the public resolve by the French 
Communists to abandon the policy of violence, which they 
recently pursued with such marked lack of success, in favour 
of a policy of co-operation with all sections of the population 
who “wish to stop the warmongers.” It might be thought that all 
non-Communists had been sufficiently warned by Europe’s 
post-war history of the fate which befalls independents who 
risk “co-operation” with the Communists: few individuals, 
and no parties, in France can be expected to put their heads 
deliberately into the noose. But all the same the switch in 
policy advertised by the French Communists is not to be under- 
estimated. Both in the years immediately preceding and those 
immediately following the war the French Communist Party 
reached a position where it could influence or share in the 
policy of the Government. It achieved this position by a policy 
of collaboration, by showing a pliancy which the party has only 
abandoned to its cost. There is every logical reason why this 
opportunist political pliancy should be tried again. It may be 
some time before the suspicions of the French public can be 
lulled by soft words and respectable slogans, but sooner or 
later there is a mass of opinion—* neutralist,” pacifist, anti- 
American, or just generally disgruntled—which might be won 
over, even unconsciously, to the new Communist Party line. 
It remains to be seen whether this new development is intended 
for all Communist Parties. Already there is some evidence 
that the Jtalian Communists are thinking (or having their think- 
ing done for them) along the lines of their French comrades. 
The British Part¥, always eagerly seeking after a sign, will of 
course switch to the new pattern of respectability as soon as It 
is told to do so. It may be that Mr. Gromyko will have some 
views about the subject. 
























A Broadcasting Election ? 


In a somewhat hectic peroration “to a speech on the 
renewal of the Licence of the B.B.C. in the Commons on 
Monday, Mr. Gordon Walker asserted that a Labour Govern- 
ment would reverse the policy of allowing exceptions to the 
B.B.C’s. monopoly and that no change should be made in the 
present system without a prior election. The long debate on 
broadcasting has produced plenty of highly emotional reactions, 
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but this one surely goes to the limit.. The recent fashion of our 

t political parties of threatening to reve each other’s 
legislation may possibly be justified in such major test cases as 
that of steel nationalisation—though even this is a grave and 
disputed question—but if this same bludgeon has to be used in 
the relatively minor matter of the modification of the broad- 
casting licence then we may be getting near to the stultifi- 
cation of Parliament. The danger that the Opposition may, 
by the very vehemence of its defence of all the details of its 
own policy, limit its own freedom of action in the future is 
evidently a real one. The assertion that the British broad- 
casting system is the best in the world is one thing. The asser- 
tion—plainly implied in Mr. Gordon Walker’s speech—that 
any competition with it, however limited, is wrong is quite 
another thing. Lord Reith once spoke, with approval, of the 
brute force of monopoly. Friends of the B.B.C. preferred to 
believe that its merits were such that they could be made 
manifest without resort to such thing. But it appears that the 
Labour Party would hold up the business of Parliament in 
order to make the monopoly”stronger than it has ever been 
before. This does not say much for their faith in the B.B.C. 
Nor does it say much for their belief in the British people’s 
ability to tell the difference between a good television pro- 
gramme and a bad one—and to reject the bad. 


Paper Prices 


The shortage of newsprint is no longer a problem, but the 
price of it is. Stocks are embarrassingly high—perhaps even 
high enough.to justify the abolition of rationing if the Govern- 
ment could make up its mind on a long-range policy. News- 
papers are nervous of feeding on these fat stocks until they are 
convinced that the Government has no new restrictions in mind. 
But restriction would be imprudent for it would mean Britain’s 
losing the advantage of a market which is about to break, 
instead of exploiting it. Astuteness now might give us bigger 
newspapers and fatter periodicals and still save money. A 
request for guidance seems to have brought an evasive reply 
from the Government. Prices will be reconsidered in July, 
but import policy should be decided now. Sir Leslie Plummer 
spoke in the Commons on Monday about high newsprint 
prices which have helped to kill fifty newspapers and magazines 
in a single year, some of them old and substantial. One was 
owned by a company which has a big holding in a paper mill 
making huge profits. Two mills alone have made more in one 
-year than the profits of all the newspapers in the country put 
together. This is too much. If the papermakers complain 
that they will soon have to sell at a loss, as the Scandinavian 
price tumbles, the reply is obvious. Their balance sheets show 
they can well afford temporary losses. The newspapers cannot 
afford the present price of their most important raw material, 
and this applies to those with a circulation running into millions 
just as much as to the small ones so often so unkindly called 
“the local rag.” This Government must never share the guilt 
of strangling news and opinions fcr the sake of monstrous 
profits. 





SPECTATOR SUMMER NUMBER 


Next week’s “Spectator” will be a special Summer 
Number. It will contain, in addition to all the usual features 
by Harold Nicolson, Virginia Graham, Martin Cooper, Iain 
Hamilton and Ian Niall, articles by Kate O’Brien, Denis 
Brogan, Neville Cardus, Ian Fleming, J. P. W. Mallalieu, M.P., 
and others. The reviewers will include Herbert Agar, Stephen 
Bone, Edmund Blunden, Margery Fry, Marghanita Laski and 
Michael Sadleir. 


In the same issue an article by Dr. Andrew Topping, Dean 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, will 
open a new series on “ Living Sensibly.” Later contributors 
to this series will include Dr. A. P, Meiklejohn of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine, Edinburgh University, Dr. Alfred Torrey, 
Medical Superintendent of The Retreat, York, and Lord 
Pakenham. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 
"| ence was nothing simulated about the Opposition’s 
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concern at the bombing of the hydro-electric power- 

stations in North Korea. For half an hour on Tuesday it 
endeavoured to reason the Speaker out of his ruling against 
an immediate debate on the adjournment, and a lot of passion 
got into the reasoning and the passion in turn led to rather too 
much bawling. Once the House glimpsed something of the 
emotional instability of Mr. Bevan when, suddenly breaking 
off an argument, he turned to answer a Tory interjection. with 
flushed ferocity, howling: “If you want to go to war, why 
don’t you say so?” It was far otherwise with Mr. Attlee. 
He was calm and controlled in rejecting Mr. Churchill’s view 
that the bombing “ involved no extension of the operations 
hitherto pursued” and no departure from the policy of the 
present Government which was also that of Mr. Attlee’s. Mr. 


Attlee seemed as much disturbed by Mr. Churchill’s admission 

that there had been no consultation before the operation as at 

the bombing itself. 
. 


* * . 


Nothing could have been more admirable than the composure 
with which Mr. Churchill handled the ticklish business, or 
than the tolerant understanding he showed for the Opposition’s 
anxieties. Nor was he prepared for any impulsiveness on his 
own side. Mr. Fitzroy Maclean may have expected an 
encouraging reply to his suggestion that to hit the aggressor 
hard was the way to bring about an armistice, but Mr. 
Churchill threw over the former brigadier whom he sent to 
Yugoslavia. Some Labour Members, by their questions, 
appeared to suspect Lord Alexander must have been privy 
to the bombing, which only showed what strong ground there 
was for the Speaker’s and Mr. Churchill’s contention that 
debate should await the full disclosure of the facts. Before 
the night was much older came the news that Lord Alexander 
had said in Washington that the operation was not discussed 
with him. Denied the adjournment, the Opposition exercised 
its right to have the debate on Wednesday. 

= * * . 


It was B.M.G.—Balfour must go—after the Conservative 
debacle in 1906. It was B.M.G. again—Baldwin must go— 
when, in 1923, that idiosyncratic gentleman needlessly cast 
away a substantial Conservative majority twelve months after 
obtaining it. These were movements against the two Conserva- 
tive leaders from within the party. Now it is C.M.G.—Churchill 
must go, but with a wildly comic difference. Who wants him 
to go? It is chiefly the Sunday Pictorial, the weekly counter- 
part of the Labour Daily Mirror. The Daily Worker is also 
tiring of him, while other altruists of the Left offer the advice 
that the party would be stronger without him. In the general 
cause of cheering us all up, Mr. Churchill included, it would be 
a pity if this comedy ceased. 

. ” * . 

Nobody, of course, could pretend that, at this time, the 
Conservative Party is happy about the Government’s conduct 
of affairs. There are plenty of discontents within it; probably 
even more than usually afflict parties when they are in power. 
Some of its members suspect Mr. Butler of being only a 
half-hearted Tory. Others would like to see Mr. Eden curbing 
Mr. Churchill’s propensity to play a strong personal hand on 
the home front. The Excess Profits Levy was hard for the 
party to swallow, and none of them could find anything to 
enthuse about in the result of the dramatic intervention on 
fares. Nor was it exactly exhilarating for them to witness 
Mr. Churchill surrendering the Committee that was to appoint 
the B.B.C. Governors. But to infer from these discontents 
that some attempt must be afoot to overthrow Mr. Churchill 
is ludicrous. It would not only be base ingratitude, it would 
be political folly, and the measure of it would be the Opposi- 
tion’s glee. See him any day in the House of Commons and 
he still looks and acts like a Titan among the surrounding 
mediocrities. Besides, the present discontents are in all 
probability only a passing phase. The first year of this 
Government was bound to be the worst. H. B. 
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WAGE SABOTAGE? 


ONG before the present Conseryative Government came to 
power a‘ few voices prophesying industrial war were 
raised within the trade union movement. Among the 

first—if not the first of all—to use this threat was Mr. Arthur 
Horner, the Communist General Secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers. Other union spokesmen, usually 
unofficial and possessed of very little direct power, followed 
suit. They were disowned. Members of the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress said that direct action against 
the Government would be a misuse of industrial power for 
political ends. Leaders of the Labour Party, including Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, said the same thing as the T.U.C. It must be 
assumed that they all meant what they Said. But the situation 
which now exists in the field of wages and prices—the situation 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer discussed with the 
economic committee of the T.U.C. on Tuesday—raises a serious 
doubt. 

Are the official heads of the trade union movement and the 
Labour Party, to say nothing of the millions of men and women 
they represent, aware of the full implications of their own pre- 
election statements ? And in particular are they quite sure 
that there is a sharp and clear distinction between direct indus- 
trial action against the Government and the mass of wage 
claims, affecting nearly a half of the working population, now 
impending ? No detached observer could feel very sure about 
that distinction, particularly where probable results are con- 
cerned. Wage claims are at this moment the biggest single 
factor forcing up prices and so raising a danger of uncontrol- 
lable inflation. If in fact the wage and price situation does get 
out of hand, the Government may fall. And if that happened 
who would be responsible—the Communist saboteurs, with 
their eyes wide open, or the respectable leaders of the T.U.C. 
with their eyes obstinately averted ? 

There is no need to accuse the T.U.C. of deliberate duplicity 
in this matter. Sheer confusion of thought on a question of 
economics—a common enough phenomenon at Transport 
House—might explain its attitude. The unions have never 
really succeeded in understanding that their persistent attempt 
to keep wages one jump ahead of prices—in the present instance 
they seem to be trying to make it two or three jumps—they 
are simply driving up prices by their own action. It would be 
different if they grasped the simple idea that wages and con- 
sumption really can go up if production goes up too, but they 
seem to regard such a conception as foreign and dangerous. 
The wish to close the gap between the leaders and the ranks 
would also help to explain the absence of any co-ordinated 
central resistance in the trade union movement to the gathering 
flood of wage claims. But the fact remains that they have been 
told repeatedly by the Chancellor what the present dangers 
are, and how wage restraint might help to avert them, and 
some of his explanations and exhortations must have sunk in. 
Yet they are doing nothing about it. The behaviour of the 
union leaders is taking on a fixed but illogical pattern. When 
Mr. Gaitskell, then Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer, told the 
Trades Union Congress at Blackpool last September almost 
exactly what Mr. Butler told the economic committee on Tues- 
day—that the situation demanded wage restraint—they actually 
cheered him. But they did nothing about it. 

In such circumstances it becomes doubtful whether the unions 
are amenable to any kind of logical argument. Yet the weak- 
nesses of their case are plain enough. For the past few months 
they have concentrated their attacks on the Budget. They have 
argued, in effect, that the Chancellor neglected his duty to hold 
down prices and that this absolved the unions from any duty 
to refrain from new wage claims. How much truth is there in 


this ? In terms of Budgetary arithmetic, little or none. The 
Chancellor cut food subsidies by £160 million, and offset the 
cuts with new income tax reliefs and family allowances amount- 
ing to some £265 million. The effect of these changes must 
have been to put up prices, but it is ridiculous for the unions 
to argue that their members suffered on balance. The fault 
in the Budget, as everybody knows, was that it did not help 
the very poorest as much as it helped the relatively well-off: 
But most trade unionists are in the second category, not the 
first. Certainly the miners, the engineers and the bus workers 
—all of whom are making, or about to make, wage claims— 
could only have suffered in a few very exceptional cases. Thosé 
cases could and should be put right, but they will not be put 
right by indiscriminate wage increases, which could only be a 
kind of rough substitute for food subsidies, pouring benefits 
on all and sundry instead of cofftentrating them on the really 
needy. And in any case the claims now being considered 
would add far more to wages than the cuts in subsidies added 
to prices. 

The argument that wages must be levelled up with prices is 
full of holes, but it is the best argument that the unions can 
now advance for wage increases. There has certainly been no 
increase in productivity which could possibly justify the new 
claims. Labour costs have been outstripping productivity for 
months. In short, the T.U.C. would be hard put to it to justify 
on logical grounds the unco-operative attitude which it is 
adopting to the Chancellor’s appeal for wage restraint. When 
such a situation has arisen in the past the T.U.C. has some- 
times been able to fall back on a last line of defence—that 
the unions always have the duty to do their best for their mem- 
bers, whatever the logic of the national situation may be. It 
is rather late in the day for any such argument to be used, and 
in any case the unions would be asking for trouble if they used 
it too freely now. The facts of the national situation, in the 
matter of inflation at home and the growing buyers’ market 
abroad, are too plain to be seen. 

The worst dangers of international bankruptcy have been 
averted for the time being, but they may reassert themselves 
at any moment. This is no time to ease up. It is the time 
to take a tight grip on the financial and industrial situation— 
to concentrate on efficient low-cost production. From now on 


competition for overseas: markets will be first and foremost ° 


price competition. The days when the orders went to the sup- 
plier who could deliver first are passing. Plenty of suppliers 
in one market after another—Germans and Japanese as well 
as British—can now promise immediate delivery. But it will 
be impossible to achieve low costs, and therefore low selling 
prices, if wages continue to go up. The recent fall in raw 
material prices can never offset the threatened rise in wages, 
and in any case all countries get the benefit of lower raw 
material prices on the world’s markets—not Britain alone. 
There is a fatal tendency which always asserts itself at a time 
like this—a time of partial relief from economic tension—to 
ease up. But if we ease up now—and the granting of higher 
wages without a corresponding increase in production is 
certainly a form of dangerous relaxation—we may fall so far 
behind in the race for overseas markets that we shall never 
catch up again. And if that happened it would be goodbye to 
all hope of an improved standard of living. 

How much of this do the trade unions understand ? 
Obviously they cannot understand all of it, or their policy 
would not be what it is today. Even if they were deliberately 
and consciously trying to force the present Conservative 
Government out of office a few months from now, they could 
still not evade the fact that a new Labour Government would 
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have to take over a national economic situation full of diffi- 
‘culties and dangers. And nobody seriously credits the T.U.C. 
with such sinister designs. Its sins are sins of omission. It 
does not try to prevent the new claims from being made. Let 
it be admitted that, now the Juggernaut is on the move, it 
would have to try very hard indeed to stop it. The T.U.C. 
cannot dictate to its constituent unions just how they must 
behave within their own industries. But there have been times, 
when Labour was in office, when wage restraint really was 
achieved with the aid of the T.U.C. It is true that the General 
Council moved unwillingly, after much hesitation, and rid itself 
at the first good opportunity of its unwelcome duty of advo- 


cating austerity. But there was an interim period in which it 
did the right thing, and did it with some success. It urged 
restraint at the instigation of a Labour Government, when 
austerity was what the situation demanded. It is not urging 
restraint at this moment, despite the appeals of a Conservative 
Government, although austerity is still what the situation 
demands. Consciously or unconsciously, the T.U.C. is indulg- 
ing in purely political discrimination—a kind which it 
condemned when the wild men talked of direct action, first 
against a Conservative Government and then against the 
so-called “ Butler cuts.” It should change its policy—before 
it is too late. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SUPREME Commander should be a big man even if 
he cannot be a-great one, and I find it difficult to 
excuse General Mark Clark for his failure to tell Field- 
Marshal Alexander of his projected attacks on the Yalu power- 
plants. At the time when the Field-Marshal was his guest in 
Tokyo and Korea these operations must have been mounted 
down to the last detail. The minds, the in-trays, and 
the map-rooms of the Supreme Commander and his principal 
staff officers must have been so full of matters pertaining to 
this new turn in strategy that special security precautions must 
have been taken to conceal from so shrewd a visitor what was 
in the wind. The General had served under Alex in the last 
war, had personally invited him to Tokyo and knew that the 
purpose of his tour was to inform himself as fully as possible 
about conditions in the theatre and the progress of operations. 
Even if—as I suppose is just possible—he had orders from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to keep the whole thing secret from his 
guest, he would surely have disregarded them and put the 
Field-Marshal unofficially in the picture if he had had any sense 
—or sensibility. As it was, his conduct implied a lack of con- 
fidence in a distinguished officer which a lesser man would 
find insulting but which will strike Alex (I don’t mind betting) 
as merely ridiculous. 
= * > ° 
American commanders often strike the British as curiously 
costive and suspicious in their attitude not only to their allies 
but to each other. General MacArthur and—even more con- 
spicuously—the late General Stilwell exemplified this trait in 
an extreme form. In all armies, at all levels, there is a strong 
natural desire for autarchy. Units and formations like doing 
things on their own, partly from motives of pride and partly 
because they do not like relying on strangers whose methods 
they do not know and whose capacities they doubt. The 
Americans sometimes seem to carry this sort of thing to 
extreme lengths, and I often wonder whether the almost 
morbid reluctance of their “ high brass” to trust each other 
may not be, in a curious vestigial way, a heritage of the Civil 
War. Perhaps, too, Civil War precedents are indirectly res- 
ponsible for the custom, which was fairly widely followed 
during the last war, of American generals employing their sons 
as A.D.C.s. 


* * * * 


Good though the British are at coming up to scratch, it was 
almost too much to expect that the letter to the Straits Times 
criticising Mr. Malcolm Macdonald for appearing at a concert 
without his dinner jacket should have been signed (as in fact it 
was) “ Disgusted.” The resultant controversy is in the best 
Imperial tradition and should add materially to the bustle 
and confusion coincidentally caused in Singapore by the 
Swimming Club’s decision, by a one-vote majority, to admit 
non-Europeans to membership. Sartorial problems are always 
liable to bedevil life in the outposts of Empire. During the last 
war a considerable diversion of high-level effort was caused at 
the Headquarters of the Supreme Allied Commander, South 
East Asia, by the problem of the Wren’s arms. It was a stand- 
ing order throughout the Command that shirt-sleeves should be 


worn rolled down and buttoned at the wrist, as a precaution 
against mosquitoes. It was easy enough for the A.T.S. 
and the W.A.A.F. to carry out this order, but it was impossible 
for the W.R.N.S., because their tropical rig had short sleeves. 
From an anti-malarial point of view the whole thing was 
slightly academic, since in the evenings many of the ladies 
wore dresses which put them at the mercy of the insect world, 
but at one period this inter-service anomaly appeared regularly 
on the agenda of the Supreme Commander's daily conference, 
I can’t remember what the final ruling was. 

. * * * 


Some years ago a slightly eccentric friend of mine, shortly 
after joining one of the big firms in Burma, was sent up country 
on a long tour in company with a senior member of the firm 
whom he did not much like. The old hand changed into a 
dinner jacket every night in camp; my friend, who did not, 
earned silent disapproval. At last they reached the most remote 
of all the places they had to visit. On that night, and that night 
only, my friend emerged from his tent at dinner time in a tail 
coat and a white tie. I forget whether he wore a top hat, but I 
expect he did; he was rather a methodical person. 

> » ” * 


The Secretary of the Co-educational Conference, writing to 
The Times to report favourably on his experience of a measure 
of State control for independent schools, finishes his letter with 
the words: “ And, anyhow, who is there in his heart does not 
welcome the advent of a circumstance outside his control to 
which he can attribute a failure to reach his objectives ? ” 
One hears from time to time some odd arguments in favour 
of State control of this and that, but this thesis—that State 
control is a good thing because it provides the beneficiary with 
a ready-made excuse for falling short of the standards he sets 
himself—is certainly a new one to me. I am mildly appalled 
by it. 

* + * * 

The Prix Strix, which is awarded periodically for exception- 
ally felicitous performances in popular journalism, is this week 
divided between 

(a) the sub-editor who put the headline “ JUNGLE- 
MAN MOVES” on the announcement that the C.-in-C. 
Far East Air Forces will take up fresh duties as a member 
of the Air Council in November, and 

(b) the dramatic critic who described Dial ““M” for 
Murder as “the best play of its kind for ten years” but 
did not mention the name of the author. 

Both the winners of this coveted award are on the Daily 
Express. 

* - * * 

The recipients of official questionnaires often find the 
questions which they are required to answer irrelevant or 
impertinent or difficult to understand. None of these charges 
can be levelled against the last item on a list of questions sent 
to gentlemen newly appointed to the Royal Company of 
Archers, who are now guarding Her Majesty’s person at Holy- 
rood. It reads: “ Have you a bow and arrow of your own ?” 

STRIX. 
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Democrats to Win? 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


Washington. 
N INE-TENTHS of the election talk in America at this 


moment is being devoted to the Republican Party; to 

the struggle between Mr. Eisenhower and Senator 
Taft for the Republican nomination. This gladiatorial contest 
will be decided in Chicago about a fortnight hence. It will then 
be time to recall that the Democratic Party is in the election 
too. Unless the Republican candidate, whoever he may be, 
goes on to win the election in November, and to become Presi- 
dent of the United States, the world (as Lincoln said in another 
context) will little note nor long remember the events that are 
of such breathless interest at the moment. 

It has been recently pointed out if these columns that a 
victory for the Republican Party can be feasible only if a 
large segment of the American electorate—a larger segment 
than the Republicans can themselves. alone provide, since they 
are now the minority party—has been convinced by November 
4th that the country will benefit from a drastic change of 
government. Unless President Truman goes back on his 
declared intention not to run again (and there are not many 
people in Washington at this moment who believe that he will 
do so), there will be a change of Administration anyway. But, 
if the Republicans are going to win, there will have to be a 
deep-seated conviction in millions of voters that twenty years 
of Democratic rule is long enough, and that overwhelming 
advantages are to be gained from a great national house- 
cleaning—which would not merely instal a new figure in the 
White House but would sweep some hundreds of high officials 
and some thousands of lesser officials out of their jobs and 
replace them with fresh talent. 

At first sight—and on first thoughts—there seems to be a 
lot in the idea of an out-and-out house-cleaning that could be 
expected to appea! to the alert, restless and boisterous Ameri- 
can mind; and, indeed, there have been a lot of Americans in 
the last few months who have held that this is the country’s 
most profound need. Mr. Eisenhower or Senator Taft or some 
“compromise candidate,” nominated because the two giants 
were hopelessly deadlocked (an unlikely prospect, as it now 
seems), will have to concentrate upon the encouragement and 
extension of such a frame of mind among the voters. But 
the Republican candidate cannot expect that the Democrats 
will allow him to proceed with this task without interruptivn. 

In all Presidential election years since 1936 the Republicans 
have been up against the Democratic candidate, the Democratic 
Party machine and the eminent Cabinet Ministers and high 
office-holders on whom the party in power can call to support 
their case. But in this Presidential election year the Republican 
Party will be up against an extra elemental force. They will 
be up against President Harry S. Truman, the old campaigner, 
the shrewdest and most effective vote-getter since Roosevelt. 
The word from the President is that, though he will not himseif 
be running for office, he is preparing to employ every weapon in 
his considerable political arsenal on behalf of the chosen 
Democratic candidate. Some of the cognoscenti who have paid 
recent calls at the White House add a little rider to this pro- 
position. H. S. T. will conduct a personal all-out campaign, 
they say, so long as the Democratic Convention nominates 
the man he wants. 

To the question which man President Truman wants as his 
potential Democratic successor there is no official answer yet. 
There probably will be, however, before the Democrats begin 
to ballot in the week beginning July 21st. In the meantime 
most of the cognoscenti in Washington are quite sure that 
they know which man the President doesn’t want, and many 
claim to be reasonably sure that they know which man the 
President does want. The man Mr. Truman doesn’t want, 
they confidently say, is Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 
In less interesting circumstances than those with which every- 
one now has to deal it would be quite enough to know that 
Truman doesn’t want Kefauver: it would be enough to cause 
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Kefauver to be carried gently off the stage and dumped in the 
wings. The element. of conflict afises from the fact that 
Kefauver has worked with such a will in the state primaries, 
and has shown himself to be so popular with the Voting 
Democrat-in-the-street, that hef now has by far the largest 
number of pledged delegates behind him, and could conceiy. 
ably walk off with the nomination in defiance of Mr. Trumay, 

The cognoscenti are inclined to predict, nevertheless, that he 
will not be allowed to do so. As someone said, the Kefauver 
train is way ahead of all other trains, but it appears to be on 
the wrong track. What President Truman and the Democratic 
Party chieftains are understood to feel about Kefauver is that 
he is a lightweight and an amateur; that he owes his popularity 
with the public to the flash-in-the-pan televised hearings of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee, which he headed: and 
that more loyalty to the Democratic machine—and a less cocky 
attitude—than he has shown will be required of the Democratic 
candidate. It thus gives the Party professionals no pleasure 
whatever to observe the lead he has obtained in the public 
popularity contest. 

The man Mr. Truman is understood to want is Governor 
Adlai Stévenson of Illinois; but we are here on rather less 
positive ground. Certainly the President did want Stevenson. 
But the turned the President down, saying that he was intent 
only on re-election as Governor. This is still his official atti- 
tude. One school of thought is that the President was con- 
siderably nettled by the rebuff Governor Stevenson adminis- 
tered, and may not forgive him. Another school holds that, 
since Stevenson is the established vote-getter most dedicated 
to the liberal principles of Mr. Truman, it will come about that 
the President will lend his great weight to a movement to 
“draft” him for the nomination, and that in such circum- 
stances Stevenson will yield. 

It was being reported last week-end that the Governor had 
privately already decided to make himself available for the 
Democratic nomination, having now solved “ personal prob- 
lems ” that had hitherto inhibited him._ There is little diffidence 
in America about public discussion of some of the personal 
problems of a potential Presidential candidate, and the Gallup 
Poll did not hesitate to report the other week that the well- 
known fact that Governor Stevenson and his wife were divorced 
had led it to enquire whether the voters had any fundamental 
objection to the election of a divorced man. Eighty-one per 
cent. said it would make no difference to them. This indicated 
that fewer voters were opposed to a divorced man than to a 
military man for Bresident—an earlier poll having shown that 
70 per cent. felt that it would make no difference if a soldier 
were candidate. 

Those who are not sure that Mr. Truman will take 
Governor Stevenson as the man he wants have lately been 
suggesting, rather shyly, that it is just possible that the light- 
ning may yet strike Mr. Averell Harriman. The handsome, 
serious, rich, diligent and loyal Harriman, a late starter in the 
Democratic race, has embraced Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal pro- 
gramme root and branch. He has just defeated Senator 
Kefauver, moreover, in the small but not insignificant primary 
in Washington. And he is working hard. But his achieve- 
ments have - 4 in diplomacy and not in politics, and the 
questions whether a wealthy diplomat with a Wall Street back- 
ground car be accepted by the Party professionals or elected 
by the people remain unanswered. 

It may make a lot of difference, of course, whom the Demo- 
crats nominate. But if it can be assumed that they will pick 
a good candidate—one who has or can develop a considerable 
personal appeal—anybody who looks beyond the present pre- 
occupations might well conclude that the man the well- 
advertised Republicans nominate a fortnight from now is a 
long, long way from any certainty of victory. America is 
prosperous, and business looks like remaining good; and how 
will the argument that it’s time for a change stack up against 
this consideration, when the people come to think about it ? 
The Democrats might run into a nasty accident, which could 
take any form from a Chinese offensive in Korea to the dis- 
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covery late in the campaign of some parallel to the Zinovieff 
letter (for, if the electorate were ever really convinced that the 
Truman Administration in any of its parts had been infiltrated 
or even badly bamboozled by the Communists, the election 
could be very thoroughly lost by the Democrats). But, accidents 
apart, the undeniable fact that most people in America are 
better off now than they ever were before is a high hurdle 
for the Republicans to jump. 

Beyond that is another one, which may be even higher. In 
1948 Mr. Truman and the Democrats won the election in spite 
of the loss of 1,169,000 votes in consequence of the: States’ 
Rights rebellion in the South, and in spite of the draining away 
of 1,157,000 more votes by Henry Wallace and the Progressive 
Party. Unless things are mismanaged there will be no Southern 
rebellion this year, and the Progressive Party is in no position 
now to menace anyone. And there is Mr. Truman, all ready to 
storm up and down the country on whistle-stop tours, with 
television and radio at his elbow—with the means, perhaps, 
of doing more for the Democratic candidate than the Demo- 
ctatic candidate can do for himself. 

Nothing about a Presidential election in America is certain 
in advance, for the mighty may be brought low and the humble 
may be exalted. But, as things stand now, it would seem to be 
a sad mistake to sell the Democratic Party short. 


Egypt Sobers Down 


MILES, surprisingly, greeted me at the aerodrome. Was 

I a tourist? Yes, in a sense | was. With more smiles 

I was ushered into a V.I.P.’s sitting-room, furnished 
with basket-armchairs and gay-coloured travel posters. Here 
I sat in lonely isolation, while my passport was stamped and 
my baggage cleared, unopened, by a policeman; and while 
the baggage of the other less-favoured passengers—the 
Lebanese students from Beirut, the United Nations “ pro- 
grammers,” the Azhar sheikh with the black umbrella—was 
scrupulously searched: calico bundles unpicked, an egg-full of 
liqueur-chocolates broken open, bottles uncorked and their 
contents suspiciously sniffed and tasted. For more than half- 
an-hour | awaited them, alone and unsuspected, the last of an 
almost extinct species which it had been decided, at the 
eleventh hour, to protect. 

We drove into Cairo past street-corners bristling with the 
bayonets of white-clad policemen and tables laid neatly on 
the pavement, with vases of flowers, for their midday meal; 
past Shepheard’s, where bodies (perhaps of tourists) were still 
being dug out of the wreckage; down streets where burnt-out 
bars and shops had reopened in resourceful temporary quarters, 
and where the burning of Cairo seemed merely to have pro- 
duced a bigger and better boom in building. 

The awful events of January 26th have frightened and 
sobered Egypt, and there is a strong desire to return to normal 
—or what looks like normal. Old British residents are leaving. 
So is much foreign, including Arab, capital. Old-established 
firms, with assets too big to liquidate, are decentralising their 
activities, as a precaution, to Beirut and elsewhere. So are 
certain official bodies. But the ordinary Egyptian tries to 
feassure the foreigner—sincerely determined that the awful 
events shall not be allowed to recur. 

Treaty conversations with Britain are generally known to 
have reached a deadlock. But no one, at this time of the year, 
wants openly to admit it. Egyptian politics move in seasonal 
cycles. Opportune as ever, the summer heat envelops the 
country like a merciful narcotic, muting passions and dulling 
nerves. More pashas than usual, it is true, are staying at 
home this year, since a conscientious Government has cut their 
foreign-exchange allowance to a minimum. But they stay at 
home’ in a mood of fatalistic lethargy. There will be a crisis, 
of course, in the. autumn, when the drug wears off. There 
always is. Time enough to face it when it comes. 

Plus ca change. . . Ever since most Egyptians can remember, 
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the dispute with Britain has been flaring up in the autumn 
and subsiding in the summer—and life has gone on much the 
same. But this time, beneath the surface, life is not the same. 
Insurrection has been very near, and an uneasy tension holds 
the country. Egypt, perhaps for the first time in her history, 
has an honest and reasonably competent Egyptian Govern- 
ment: a Prime Minister bent on reforming the administration, 
a Minister of the Interior (tipped as a future Prime Minister) 
with the reins of security firmly in his hands. In such an 
atmosphere reason might prevail. But can it ? 

A year ago the sensible Egyptian was beginning (in private) 
to see the Treaty as a minor issue compared with his country’s 
immense and urgent social and economic problems. Reform 
was top priority, Treaty second. Today these problems are 
acuter than ever. Thanks to the Wafd Government’s policy of 
buying up the cotton-crop at grossly inflated prices, so that 
it is now unsaleable, Egypt faces a £E40m. budget deficit, while 
countless fellaheen, small farmers and share-croppers, caught 
by the drop in the price, face ruin. 

But the effect of this, paradoxically, is to strengthen the 

Wafd, which brought it about. Under the Wafd cotton-prices 
were high. Under the present Government they have dropped. 
The moral, to the illiterate, is obvious: Bring back the Wafd. 
The power of the Wafd might have been broken by drastic 
action against its leaders during those few days following 
January 26th. But this was not done. No Prime Minister 
has felt strong enough to do it, partly because so many other 
elements are equally tarred with corruption’s brush. Since 
then the economic situation has deteriorated, and an agree- 
ment with Britain has not been achieved. 
_ Thus after five months the Wafd is again as strong as ever 
and, if not out for blood, then against any whisper of a 
reasonable solution. And the only organised popular alterna- 
tive is the more extreme Moslem Brotherhood. The Wafd’s 
less scrupulous elements may yet be eliminated; its more 
honest elements remain; but they are fanatical. Thus today the 
sensible Egyptian sees a settlement with Britain as the only 
issue that counts. Without it, so strong is the Wafd in Opposi- 
tion, there can be no hope for a moderate, reasonable régime, 
no hope for reform. 

Much will depend on how Hilaly Pasha uses these few 
hot months of grace. For they must be used, not allowed to 
drift by until something turns up in the autumn. Britain, for 
the present, has done all that she can. We have made some 
errors, tactical and otherwise, in our search for an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement. It was probably a mistake, in the first 
place, to open negotiations at all, on a bilateral basis, with the 
Wafd, which was committed to a policy more extreme than its 
predecessors. Instead, in 1950, we should have been ready 
to shift them on to a broader international basis. When, 
tardily, we did evolve the idea of a Middle East defence pact, 
it was a mistake to come out with it directly following the 
Wafd’s denunciation of the Treaty. 

It was possibly a mistake, despite the strong political provo- 
cation from Egypt, to put ourselves juridically in the wrong 
by giving unilateral promises to the Sudanese, which did not 
accord with the letter of the Condominium, and to hasten, 
to the extent that we did, their progress towards self- 
government. Just as it would have been better, in 1950, to 
make an international approach to the problem of the Canal, 
so it would have been better to insist on a tripartite approach 
with Egyptians and Sudanese, to the problems of the Sudan, 
and to embark on negotiations only on such conditions. 

As things are now, the Middle East defence pact is still-born, 
but an agreement on the Canal, on a bilateral basis, is in sight 
—evacuation within an agreed number of years, with an 
Egyptian contribution to defence and certain British civilian 
technicians to fill the gap. This, however, is cancelled out, 
irrelevantly, by our inability to recognise the King of Egypt’s 
title to the Sudan without the consent of the Sudanese. Thus 
today we are in the position, for the best moral motives, 
of sacrificing a major material interest to a minor one. Nothing, 
of course, will convince the cynical Egyptian that the motives 
are moral. He assumes’ that, in our familiar Machiavellian 
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way, we are plotting to relax our grip on Egypt in the Canal 
with one hand, only to tighten it on the Sudan with the other. 

Is there, in such an unreal atmosphere, the smallest hope 
of a realistic solution ? Perhaps there is. For the first time 
an Egyptian Government has recognised that the Sudanese, 
as a would-be independent entity, exist, and are not merely a 
figment of Britain’s imperialist designs. For the first time, on 
Egyptian initiative, the future of the Sudan has been discussed 
around a table between the Egyptian Government and a 
responsible Sudanese delegation, sent by Sayed Sir Abdul 
Rahman el Mahdi. The talks may not have got very far. The 
Egyptians, in view of their past pronouncements, may find it 
hard to convince the literal-minded Sudanese that King 
Farouk’s pretended kingship over them is designed. merely 
as a symbol, equivalent to that of the King of England in the 
Commonwealth. But at least the talks have taken place—and 
may lead to other talks, with other Sudanese elements. 

Here then is a chink of daylight in an otherwise dark situa- 
tion. It may conceivably lead to some compromise, acceptable 
to moderate Wafdist opinion, in the autumn, when, after all, 
self-government in the Sudan may well be a fait accompli. 
But meanwhile, through the lotus months, Hilaly Pasha will 
have to work hard to re-educate that public opinion which the 
demagogues have ied so far astray from realities. If he fails 
there will be, perhaps not a repetition of violence, but certainly 
organised boycott and passive resistance to Britain, with the 
Wafd once again calling the tune. And that will not be healthy 
for tourists. 


How Strong 
Ladder ? 


By DAVID THOMSON 


is the 


the value of State Scholarships to universities has been 
revised upwards, without-any decrease in the number 
offered, shows a welcome resolve that the “ladder of oppor- 
tunity ” from primary school to university is to be kept in good 


"Tite announcement by the Minister of Education that 


repair. Increased maintenance-grants are recoaciled with the 
need for financial economy by applying a more strict means- 
test based on assessment of parental income. The “ scale” 
income at which the test is applied is lowered from £500 to 
£450, and grants towards maintenance during vacations meet 
a further test when the “ scale ” income exceeds £1,000 a year. 

However irksome this tightening of the purse-strings may 
be, it is preferable to either of the alternatives: a decrease in 
the number of awards, or keeping an inadequate flat-rate 
which would compel the poorest to earn money in the vacations 
to the detriment of their studies. On the results of the General 
Certificate of Education examinations now being taken in the 
schools, 2,000 State Scholarships will be offered. At the same 
time slightly fewer than 1,500 supplemental awards are made 
by the Ministry to students who win scholarships and exhibi- 
tions offered by universities and colleges. These awards, now 
somewhat misleadingly also called State Scholarships, make 
comparable provision for maintenance. If these numbers are 
maintained, they will mean that some 11,000 university students 
will be receiving Ministry awards in any one year. 

But the scale of the problem is that there are roughly 68,000 
full-time students at English and Welsh universities today. 
More -than 50,000 of them are receiving money from the 
Ministry of Education, universities and colleges, local educa- 
tion authorities, or other similar sources of grant. Before the 
war there were 40,000 students, of whom only some 16,000 
were receiving grants. So the ladder has trebled in width 
during the last fifteen years, and there are now more students 
with grants than there were students before the war. This 
means that the universities have ceased to be populated pre- 
dominantly by the sons and daughters of parents who can 
afford to give them higher education, and have become essen- 
tially the apex of the national education system. 


That side of the ladder maintained by the Ministry of 
Education, in conjunction with colleges and universities, is 
thus very strong. What of the other side, whose upkeep ig 
entrusted to local education authorities? It is the more 
important because it carries the heavier load. In the autumg 
of 1950 some 22,000 students were dependent on grants from 
local authorities, and the authorities had stepped up the num- 


ber of awards offered annually to nearly 9,000. If this level: 


is maintained, at least 27,000 would hold local awards in any 
one year, Thus the total provision would be 38,000 each year, 
or fifty-six per cent. of the present student population at the 
English and Welsh universities. Is this adequate ? 

It depends on the criterion of adequacy. Is it to be judged 
by the desirable annual output of graduates, fixed in terms of 
national needs? Or by the capacity of the universities, in 
terms of staff and accommodation, to teach them? Or by 
the supply of suitable applicants from the schools? Or b 
some working compromise including all these three criteria 
The present situation springs, historically, from the conse- 
quences of the remarkable Further Education and Training 
Scheme which was introduced in 1943, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Working Party on University Awards which 
reported in 1948. 

The Further Education and Training Scheme made possible 
a university education for virtually anyone who had performed 
one year’s national service and who could gain admission to a 
college or university. Nearly 45,000 students attended 
universities with such grants, and the scheme gave impetus to 
the rapid post-war expansion of the universities. The Working 
Party, tackling the problem of how this temporary scheme 
should be replaced, recommended that some 11,000 awards 
should be made available each year, and that each award 
should be self-sufficient in value. The present provision of 
3,500 awards from the Ministry and 9,000 from local authorities 
exceeds this recommendation by a comfortable margin. In this 
sense it is adequate. It may be taken that it ensures that almost 
every student who is capable of getting at least a second-class 
honours degree is not prevented from entering a university 
merely because his family lacks the money. 

The weaker side of the ladder, however, is precisely that 
which carries the heavier load—the local education authorities. 
The Working Party recommended preserving the tripartite 
system of awards given by colleges and universities, Ministry 
and local authorities. The usual defence of local awards is 
that they avoid excessive centralisation and bureaucratic con- 
trol, take account of local factors and personal considerations 
more intimately than any central body could hope to do, and 
make possible a liaison between schools, local authorities and 
local universities which is helpful and sensible. But these 
possible advantages must be weighed against the undoubted 
defects of an arrangement which entrusts university awards to 
146 separate authorities. They operate on widely different 
principles and with every degree of generosity and parsimony. 

The principle inherited from the Further Education and 
Training Scheme, that each award should be comprehensive 
and self-sufficient, is a good one. It abolished the stupid and 
wasteful pre-war custom whereby a student might have to 
collect several grants, often of quite small sums each, in order 
to finance himself at the university. Despite the urging of the 
Working Party and repeated exhortations by the Ministry, it 
was reported at the end of last year that only 131 out of the 
146 had “wholly or partly” adopted the standard figures of 
maintenance grants recommended and used by the Ministry. 
If an undergraduate is hard-up today, it is less likely to be 
because his parents are poor than because his local authority 
is deaf to the Ministry’s advice. 

So the broader and stronger ladder is there, and it seems 
to be there to stay. But what next? A host of problems 
remain unsolved. Since the Ministry already heavily subsi- 
dises local awards, should the system be simplified so that 
all awards became essentially State Scholarships? Having 
gone so far as to provide awards for well over half the 
university students, should we go the whole way, on the 
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rinciple of “ fit for a place, fit for an award” ? When the 

-payer, through the University Grants Committee, is any- 
how contributing more than £23 million a year to the upkeep 
of the universities, would it be wrong to give public awards to 
all who are accepted by the universities, subject only to assess- 
ment of parental needs? Should the student who, though 
capable only of getting a third class in examinations, may con- 
tribute a lot to university life and derive rich benefit from it, 
be maintained by his parents or by the tax-payer? Are the 
methods of selection of students for admission, especially at 
the civic universities, reliable enough to justify such an exten- 
sion of the ladder? We may expect to hear more of these 


thorny questions in the next few years. 


Wimbledon Blues 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


FTER the First World War I would have given all my 
pocket-money to watch G. L. Patterson, Suzanne Len- 
glen and Bill Tilden. Patterson had that terrific service. 

Didn't he, in one final, stake everything on his service, slam- 
ming even the second as though it were the first 2. And didn’t 
he score a record number of double faults and lose ? Suzanne 
Lenglen had that bandeau, that perfected technique and that 
imperfect temperament. Wasn't she always keeping Queen 
Mary waiting, and playing everyone off the court except the 
referee and linesmen, especially the ijinesman at the service 
end? And Big Bill Tilden, had he not a eannon-ball service 
as fast as Patterson’s but more accurate; had he not a tech- 
nique which Lenglen, even in her calmer intervals, could not 
have faulted, and had he not a temperament which was 
wholly controlled in the interests of Tilden ? 

These were the stars on which I was bred. Neither Holmes 
and Sutcliffe, nor Davies and Kershaw, nor Bombardier Billy 
Wells nor Willie Smith glittered more brightly for me. Then, 
in 1930, | went to Wimbledon for the first time and, for the 
first time, saw W. T. Tilden. I was bored. Obviously, some- 
thing was wrong with me. Twenty-two years later, last Mon- 
day, I went to Wimbledon again. I went a third time on 
Tuesday. Oh dear ! 

The tube at Westminster was so packed that I was able 
to insert myself into a carriage only by the use of football- 
spectator technique. At Southfields the queue for buses was 
so long that I thought it would be quicker to walk. I was 
wrong, but at least the walk tuned my muscles. My 
muscles were grateful for the tuning. I stood, on Monday, 
from 2.2 p.m. until 6 p.m., when I had to run for a division. 
On Tuesday I stood from 2.15 p.m. until about 5.30 p.m., 
which was as long as I could stand it. Because men in front 
of me were wearing hats or, coming bareheaded, decided to 
put newspapers over their heads to keep the welcome sun 
away, I stood on tiptoe whenever I thought that something 
might be happening. On tiptoe I could see tense faces, but 
whether the faces were male or female I was not always sure 
until | had looked at the programme. 

I caught glimpses of Savitt, last year’s champion, as he 
opened the championship on the Centre Court by methodically 
rolling the Indian, Kamar, into the turf. I saw Larsen, a 
seeded player, direct the ball-boys efficiently, but direct his 
own play so inefficiently that he went out in the first round. On 
Tuesday, in singles, I saw Louise Brough, Doris Hart and 
“Little Mo ”—and about the only glance I got was enough. 
I saw Sedgman and McGregor, the best doubles-pair in the 
world, put paid to the Belgian Davis Cup couple in about the 
time it takes to drink a cup of Lyons tea. In the first minute or 
so I was fascinated by their skill, but thereafter I began to 
wonder what the next match was. 

And then I saw it. Years ago, when my world was very 
young, there had been a tennis-player who caught not merely 
my easily attracted imagination but the imagination of the 
whole tennis-world. In statistical achievement he had not been, 
perhaps, outstanding. He’d been mixed doubles champion 
once, singles champion twice, doubles champion three times— 
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not bad; but not the best. But everyone who had seen him play 
said afterwards: “ That chap plays because he really enjoys 
it. He wants to win.” Didn’t he, once, in chase of an irre- 
trievable shot, leap the ring and land in a woman’s lap? 
Didn’t he sweep off his beret, kiss the woman on both cheeks 
and leap back into the fray ? But if he loses—well, he’s had 
a grand game, and when’s the next one? We called him 
the Bounding Basque. 

Surfeited with unfailing technical skill, and as relief for 
my tip-toe strained calf muscles, I had begun to read the evening 
paper. Then suddenly I saw that in Court No. 2 Jean Borotra 
—could he now be under 60 ?—was due to play at that very 
moment The Bounding Basque had nothing on me. I was at 
Court No. 2 before the man in front of me had time to pick 
up his hat, or the man in front of.him had time to retrieve 
his home-made newspaper-helmet. I was at Court No. 2, 
looking for zest, for fun, for simplicity, as well as for skill. 
But something went wrong. Jean Borotra was not at Court 
No. 2, or at any other Court, that day. In his stead, two 
females drearily dragged through an interminable singles. 
Perhaps it was all for the best. I have never seen Jean Borotra 
and can therefore keep my illusions. 

Oh dear! What is wrong ? 

Is it just that I’m now too old to stand, too old to endure, in 
the quest for spectatordom, the liquid heat which runs off me, 
not from exertion nor from the sun, but solely from the pressure 
of human bodies packed together ? It can’t be that. I'll stand 
eagerly for two hours before a cup-tie, and for another hour 
and a half during the game, even when it is not my beloved 
Huddersfield that I've come to see. I'll stand all day for a 
Test Match or for Lancashire and Yorkshire. I don’t have to 
stand at any other cricket-match. No. It’s not the physical 
discomfort. 

And it’s not the game. I loved to play tennis on the Temple 
lawn or to watch it in my own garden when my father and 
brother played one of those vicious, all-in, needle family 
matches against visiting relatives. Perhaps it is just prejudice, 
The All England Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club (i.e. Wimble- 
don) is just a shade too correct. Its Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships include the Gentlemen’s Singles and the Gentiemen’s 
Doubles. Even the Mixed Doubles are perfectly respectable, 
though I hear there is talk of changing that title to something 
even less suggestive. Tickets for the Centre Court are 15s. 
Balls, posts, nets; &c., are supplied by Messrs. Slazengers Ltd., 
London; ball-boys by Dr. Barnardo’s. Everything is refined. 
There is no taint of commercialism. These ladies and gentle- 
men who float from one tournament to another, now playing on 
the Pacific Coast, now playing at Forest Hills, now playing in 
Paris and now at Wimbledon, float upon air and, presumably, 
live on it too. 

Whatever the cause, my two half-days at Wimbledon were 
unhappy. I wanted to say, “Come off it!” to the elderly 
spinsters who filled the air with slang that went out in my 
school days—* Top hole,” “I say, what a swiz ! ” and other 
phrases which nowadays are seldom heard outside queues for 
the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. I wanted to say, “ Come 
off it!” to the chaps in monocles who directed the sweating 
crowd to pack themselves still tighter—“ I say, there, move into 
the middle. There’s plenty of room.” And I wanted to say, 
“ Come off it ! ” to the Wimbledon authorities in general who 
affect to think that men and women whe are, openly, profes- 
sional players of tennis have horns and a tail. 

Indeed, the only moment of real happiness came when, from 
the back of the Centre Court, I looked at a neighbouring 
cricket-field flanked on one side by poplars and on the other 
side by elms. No one was playing on this rolled and rolling 
turf, but, in my mind’s eye, I could see figures that had 
soil in them,. figures not tense and strained, but mellow, 
absorbing through their pores the sound of bat and ball. That 
field, so near in space, seemed far removed from “ ladies and 
gentlemen,” from appearances that just have to be kept up, 
from iittle portions of food carefully left untouched on the 
plate after each course, from Surbiton, from Alderley Edge— 
from Wimbledon. 
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Coloured Boys 


By OLIVER JACKMAN (Magdalene College, Cambridge) 


<E WEY, bud!” 
Turning in the direction of this incisive trans- 
atlantic greeting, I half expected to see some 


flashily dressed gum-chewing bop-addict of the English 
variety; instead, I was confronted by the genuine article—the 
real McCoy—in the persons of three negroes wearing 
American Air Force uniform. After introductions all round 
we began talking, and | learned that Alvin was from New 
York. Dex, who spoke so softly was from Philadelphia, and 
Hal (the silent) from Virginia. 

“You in school here ?” asked Dex. 

Yes, I was at school here, and I was “ majoring” in law. 
This brought a wistful look to Dex’s eyes, but did not seem 
to find favour with Alvin and Hal, who asked where they 
could have “some real fun.” I thought their quéstion over 
carefully, and doubtfully suggested one or two pubs, with the 
reservation that in a small town like this the wishes of visitors 
were catered for only in so far as they coincided with those of 
the students. 

Alvin seemed to have been struck with an idea. He turned 
to me and said, “ Say, Oliver, do you live near-by ? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ just a few hundred yards away.” “ Look, 
man.” Dexter took me by the shoulder in a confidential man- 
ner. “ Whaddya say we buy ourselves a bottle of something 
good, and take it back to your place? If you’ve got some 
records we could have ourselves a nice little ball.” 

“ Aw, come on Alvin,” cut in Dex. “ We can’t just hoist 
ourselves down on the man like this. Suppose he’s got exanrts 
or something ? ” 


‘ 


“Or a chick waiting in his room,” added Hal, without a 
trace of humour in his voice. 
I protested my utter freedom from all commitments, official 


or otherwise, and insisted that they were very welcome. Soon 
we were on our way through the narrow gas-lit streets of the 
town, stopping once while my guests-to-be admired the drape 
(and approved the price) of some suits in a shop-window. 
Dex and I were walking ahead of the other two when suddenly 
we noticed that they had stopped and seemed to be having an 
argument of some sort. 

“ Nobody’s gonna say that to me and get away with it,” Hal 
was saying with quite unusual vehemence, while Alvin was 
trying to calm him down. 

“Take it easy, Hal,” he was saying. 
everybody.” 

“Tl fight that bastard any time, specially now,” replied Hal 
fiercely. We tried to discover what had happened, but Hal 
would say only, “Come on. Let’s get along and get the 
drink.” 

I was extremely curious, the more so since I imagined that 
some of Hal’s new truculence was aimed at me, but I could 
learn nothing. Alvin was saying nothing, either, because Hal 
had asked him not to, or because he was impressed by the 
sudden intensity the latter had shown. Whatever the cause 
of the outburst, it certainly acquired a certain significance from 
the grim silence with which its origin was guarded. 

As we walked along, Dex told me of his life in the States, 
of his light-skinned grandmother who had come from North 
Carolina in the first decade of the century, who told him that 
he was an “ uppity nigger ” when he first mentioned his ambi- 
tion of going to college. She had deplored, too, the 
unfortunate fact that he was so dark, and looked no different 
from the ordinary niggers who hung around the saloon. At 
this point our conversation was interrupted by Alvin, who asked 
whether he should stop at the pub we were then passing to 
buy the drink. We had a conference to which Hal’s sole 
contribution was his insistence that the expense should be 
theirs only; after which Hal and Alvin entered the pub while 
Dex and I continued talking outside. 


“You can’t fight 
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I was just giving the classic explanation of the invariable 
unattractiveness of the undergraduettes we had seen during our 
walk, when Dex’s laugh was cut short by an even louder laugh 
from the heretofore grim Hal. He seemed to be almost stagger. 
ing out of the pub laughing loudly and with perhaps a touch 
of hysteria in his voice. Alvin was laughing too, but more 
restrainedly, and concentrating on trying to calm Hal for 
the second time that night. 

“What's the matter, Hal ?” asked Dex, himself overcome 
with involuntary laughter. “ What's killing you, man?” | 
had ‘joined in the laughter, although I didn’t know what it 
was all about, but the mere sight of Hal leaning against the 
wall of the pub laughing convulsively and uncontrollably was 
enough to oust considerations of reasonableness. It was the 
sort of laughter that is genuinely infectious; it even arrested 
the interest of two staid.gid ladies waiting for a bus near-by, 
and their faces creased into reluctant smiles. Hal was recover- 
ing slowly; Dex and I were now irresistibly curious, and Alvin 
began to explain. 

“ Remember when Hal blew his top up the street awhile 
ago?” We certainly did. “ Well, we were walking along 
chatting, and a coupla guys looking like stateside hicks pass 
us, and one of them says, ‘Hiya, darkie!’ Well, I didn’t 
like it, but I wasn’t worried. But Hal! Gee, you saw how 
he blew up! He wanted to bust the character one. Well 
we go into this pub, and the barman is real nice; he helps us 
with the money, and while we're waiting for the change a 
coupla old guys¢dalk to us real nice. We were feeling really 
good again, and even Hal says quiet to me that these limeys 
are all right. Well, we get ready to leave, and everybody says 
goodnight to us, the barman says thanks for the tip but that 
we don’t need to give him one; everybody’s smiling and saying 
goodnight, and when we reach the door one of the friendly 
old guys says, ‘Goodnight darkie !’ Can you beat that?” 

We walked back to my room all four abreast, and I tried to 
explain that most people in Cambridge didn’t look twice at a 
negro; they had got accustomed to seeing them over a number 
of years. I told them of an African I knew who shared a room 
in college with an English student without causing many raised 
eyebrows. They thought this quite remarkable, although Dex 
conceded that he was once friendly with two white boys at his 
high school, but one of them was the son of a strong union 
man so that perhaps he didn’t count. 

In my room we found a friend of mine who is normally 
very cynical and forthrightly Lancashire. He immediately 
took to Alvin, who had ‘been restored to his normal perkiness 
by his first drink, and was talking with unabashed animation 
about his conquests and potential conquests on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Hal was calm and silent again, playing records 
and drinking neat gin with every sign of contentment. Dex 
and I chatted, or rather I encouraged him to talk about him- 
self. He told me more about Philadelphia and about the 
grandmother who was the most positive personality at home. 

“You know,” he said, “in a way I hate her, although it 
was she who persuaded Grandad to come up North. In fact, 
she practically dragged him up there! She is really a 
character, that old dame. _Even now she always nags him, 
and says she should never have married a no-good nigger 
like him, when she could have had a real light-skinned 
husband.” 

“ Are you married ?” I asked him. 

“ Sure,” he said, “and she is real cute. 
you or me.” 

“You know, Oliver,” cut in Hal thickly from his corner 
by the radio, “there’s only one thing worse than marrying 
a white woman.” 

“ What’s that Hal ? ” I asked him with a smile. 

“It’s marrying a coloured girl who is lighter than yourself,” 
he replied. 

“But my mother’s lighter-skinned than my father,” I said. 

“Let the dead bury their dead,” he quoted with drunken 
sententiousness. “Don’t forget it, coloured boy,” he added 
as he slumped into his chair. 

“I won't, coloured boy,” I replied rather more distinctly. 


She’s lighter than 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


English gentleman should adopt in the handling of foreign 
languages. I agree that he is not one if he derives con- 
scious pleasure from speaking these languages in the presence 
of his own compatriots. I agree that to introduce foreign words 
and phrases when speaking English is seldom delicate and 
frequently not nice. I agree that a man of taste and education 
should not use knowledge for self-display and should not derive 
from the ignorance of others feelings of either merriment or 
disapproval. I am thus surprised at myself when I notice that 
recognisable annoyance stirs within me when I hear a B.B.C. 
announcer talking of “ Monaaco ” or “ Gaeeta.” Why on earth 
should I mind if the British Broadcasting Corporation, in their 
manly B. H. way, assume that all place-names in the Italian 
language invariably place the- accent on the penultimate 
syllable? I should myself introduce similar solecisms were 
I discoursing on the geography of Java or Thibet. Con- 
versely, | experience irritation when I hear the modern scholar 
pronouncing Latin in a foreign way. Does he really suppose 
that this affected manner of talking will enable him to cap 
quotations from Aulus Gellius with his fellow scholars of 
Bologna, Gottingen or Lille? At Wellington, when I was a 
lad, we used to pronounce Latin in our natural native way. We 
would say “ Nudus in ignota Palinure jacebis arena” in exactly 
the same tone of voice as we would say “ No. 17 bus will take 
you straight to Fenchurch Street.” It is true that on reaching 
the Upper Sixth we were taught by Dr. Pollock to say “ Noodus 
in ignotar Palinoore yakaebis araenar,” as if we were saying 
“ Fitti nel limo dicon: Tristi fummo.” But we never enjoyed 
this affectation; and I have in after years observed that if, when 
in conversation with foreign scholars, I adopt the Pollock 
accent, I am not understood. “Soont lachrimaee raeroom” 1 will 
remark brightly; the only response I receive is one of embar- 
rassed bewilderment. 
*” * *~ 7 
I am assured by schoolmasters that the modern pronunci- 
ation is at least closer to the original than our old Edwardian 
mode. I am prepared to believe that the Roman private 
soldier did not say “ cave canem,”’ as we ought to say it, but that 
he said something like “ cauwe caanem.” But who wants to talk 
Latin with a legionary’s accent, and in any case how on earth 
did they pronounce “ tu Marcellus eris” ? We have no idea at 
all. I therefore persist in thinking that it was a pity to abandon 
our old sturdy British way. It is even worse when it comes 
to Greek. The erasmic pronunciation, I am perfectly prepared 
to admit, bears no relation whatsoever to the accent of 
Socrates or to the very odd way in which the words of the 
ancients are today quoted in even the cleanest Romaic. But 
why abandon the sensible Etonian tone adopted by Canning or 
Gladstone in favour of mincing artifices worthy only of 
i nitidi mercanti alessandrini? 1 was invited last week to a 
performance of the Antigone given in the open-air theatre at 
Bradfield College. I was afraid that the boys would adopt some 
fanciful pronunciation, such as would ruin every echo of the 
iambics and the anapaests. I was afraid that, in place of that 
dear old English word “ deinoteros,” they would say something 
foreign such as “ deenoteross,” with the stress falling sharply on 
the last syllable. But not at all. Mr. Cecil Bellamy, the 
gifted producer of the play, had stuck to the old Fenchurch 
Street manner. -He had even induced Mr. Akers, who took 
the part of the Guard, to speak as a London Guardsman with 
a strong cockney accent, indicating thereby that he was a mem- 
ber of the Theban proletariate. “ Owk oyd,” he said, exactly 
as an English private soldier would have said “ Oy ’av'nt the 
least oidea.” 1 found this most fitting and agreeable. 
« * - > 
It was surely most imaginative of Dr. Gray, a former head- 
master of Bradfield, to have purchased a disused chalk-pit 
in the vicinity of the college and to have turne§ it into a 


| HAVE hitherto been unable to decide what attitude an 


miniature Greek theatre on the model of that at Epidaurus. 
A less ardent hellenist might have feared that our English 
climate was not adapted to outdoor performances after sun- 
set, and that the bare arms and legs so congenial to the fierce 
heat of the Cadmeion would expose our English adolescents 
to chills and colds. The audience were provided with soft 
cushions to protect them against the arduous stone seats, and 
were allowed to bring with them coats and blankets such as 
are worn at the Braemar gathering. The chalk-pit moreover 
is steep and sharp, being protected from the cold wind of an 
English June by a fringe of little trees, harbouring blackbirds 
and even turtle-doves, whose comments as they settle down 
to sleep enrich the performance on the stage below. At 
intervals, as when Antigone is so disagreeable to her idiot 
sister, or when Haemon, with his fair head hanging like that 
of a murdered albatross, is carried as a corpse on the strong 
arms of the guard, an aeroplane or two will drone across the 
darkening sky, reminding us that the tragedy we are witness- 
ing is a thing of the past. Slowly, as the play reaches its 
climax, the night settles down over Berkshire and amber arc- 
lights illumine the figures on the stage. At the last moment, 
when Creon staggered, a broken man, towards the portals of 
his palace, a bird, or bat, or moth, flew close across the arc- 
lights and flung a shuddering shadow of wings. That moment 
was deinos indeed. 
e ” * * 


I am by temperament averse from amateur theatricals, since 
they fill me with anxiety. The amateur performer can 
generally manage, either well or ill, the actual piece allotted 
to him; what he cannot manage are the moments when he is 
unemployed or when, in dumb-show, he has by gestures to 
manifest despair or hope. There was nothing amateur about 
the Bradfield performance. Even the awkward moment when 
Eurydice as a crumpled corpse is pushed out on the machine 
had been so carefully contrived that there was no sense of 
the ungainly or the ludicrous; she slid out and back as smoothly 
as the drawer in a steel filing cabinet. Although I much 
admired Mr. Coldstream’s acting at Antigone, as well as Mr. 
Woodhouse as Creon and Mr. Ackroyd as Haemon, I was even 
more impressed by Mr. Bellamy’s masterly training of the 
chorus. I have always felt that the Theban elders of the 
Antigone manifest such cowardice of character and such 
idiocy of opinion that Sophocles must have had some ironical 
intent in combining in his chorus so much magnificent poetry 
with so many sententious platitudes. The slow movements, 
the splendid grouping, the only slightly stylised gestures that 
Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Stibbe and Mr. Burton had inculcated robbed 
the Bradfield chorus of all absurdity. They became the 
solemn, perplexed, anxious representatives of an ordinary com- 
munity, faced by conflicting emotions which they were unable 
to integrate. What did it matter if their white beards and locks 
were not wholly consonant with their boyish arms and legs ? 
They were completely convincing, and their leader, Mr. J. P. 
Hewett, declaimed the lovely words to the twilight so that 
all could hear, so that those who had brought their Loeb 
with them could even understand. “Erés anikate machan,” 
he said to us, raising his wand on high; the turtle-doves 
agreed sleepily and the night came down. 

* * + . 


The cathartic effect that we derived was due to the perfect 
beauty of the whole setting and performance. It was in truth 
a memorable experience to watch these English boys moving 
with grace and dignity and enacting a drama which had terrified 
the Athenians two thousand four hundred years ago. As a boy 
Sophocles was chosen for his beauty to dance in front of the 
procession in honour of the victory of Salamis. Will Mr. 
Ackroyd in later years recall how in a June twilight he was 
carried high upon the arms of his comrades, with his fair head 
hanging downwards in the fading light ? 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Pink Reom. By Rodney Ackland. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 

IT is sub-titled ** The Escapists,’’ and we know roughly what we 
are in for when we see the hag-ridden, the lost and the lonely streaming 
into the shabby West End drinking-club kept by the ginny Christine, 
who is, says the programme, ‘** mourning the defection of her 
husband.’’ This is Miss Hermione Baddeley’s rdle, and she fills 
it energetically, throatily, seedily. Revolving nightly round Christine, 
who can always find a bottle of Scotch or a black-market steak for 
the favoured, are such queer but credible fish as Maurice Hussey, 
** a film director, earning Five Hundred Pounds a week ’’ ; Lettice 
Willis, *‘ the Chutney Queen, disowned by her father, a chutney 
millionaire ’’; Julia Shillitoe, ** an elderly bobby-soxer’’; the 
bewigged Ruby Bottomley, ** a literary lady and hedonist’’; and 
Hugh Marriner, ** an official of the Ministry of Information, once a 
novelist.’’ (The programme is nicely old-fashioned and informative.) 
There are twenty-nine characters in all, and the majority are clearly 
exhibited on their own particular excrescences of the dung-hill, At 
points in the two scenes of the first act I had much admiration for 
the nervous jerk of the dialogue, and equally for the neat touch with 
which the producer, Mr. Frith Banbury, juggles with complicated 
permutations of action across the stage. It was like watching one 
of those antique steam-organs with things popping up and down 
all over the place. 

But it grows rapidly and increasingly clear in the second half that 
the diffusion of interest over so many characters is combining with 
structural and imaginative weaknesses against the efforts of the 
actors and Mr. Banbury. Nothing can save the play from total 
collapse in the last scene, and this is a process jollied along by the 
author, for he is guilty of not a few absurdities and incongruities. 
He is trying to exhibit to us, not so much the mere uselessness of a 
certain manner of life by which one escapes reality through drams and 
dreams, as the pity of it all; but he fails in the end to provide a 
structure strong enough to carry the load. What there is crumples 
mawkishly in the last scene to the united strains of ‘* Jerusalem ”’ 
from the Labour Party committee-rooms across the road (it is 
election time, 1945) and the oft-repeated ‘‘ Hell, Hell, Hell ’’ of 
Christine, left alone at last in her closed and crumbling den. Mr. 
Ackland is trying sincerely to put more across than ‘* Keep off the 
Booze *’ and ‘** Vote Labour,’’ and it is a pity that the means by 
which he gets the second act towards its curtain should invite the 
upsurge of ribald spirits. There is much good acting, and a very 
tolerant person might echo the ironical observation of a visitor to the 
** Pink Room ’’ and say: ‘* I’m quite content to watch all these 
delightful people coming in and out.’’ * 
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Dial M. for Murder. By Frederick Knott. (Westminster.) 


Wrves should take the tip and not fail to carry a pair of scissors 
to the telephone when it rings on the evening when the husband is out, 
There js no knowing what might reach out from behind the curtains, 
The least said about the mechanism of the plot the better, except to 
praise it for economy, smoothness and neatness. This is the best detec. 
tive story I have seen on the stage for a long time: the author plays 
scrupulously fair with the ‘audience, keeping no clues nastily up 
his sleeve. We know how it comes about that Captain Lesgate 
(Mr. Olaf Pooley) is killed and Sheila Wendice (Miss Jane Baxter) 
unjustly charged and condemned, but it is our responsibility to 
keep up if we can with Chief Inspector Hubbard (Mr. Andrew 
Cruikshank) and Max Halliday (Mr. Alan MacNaughton) as they 
unravel the tousled threads which can then be used to truss up 
Sheila’s husband Tony (Mr. Emrys Jones). The dialogue is crisp, 
the law of relevance observed. -It may be a gruesome entertainment 
for wives (especially for those with anything on their conscience), but 
for all that, and even for them, it is a more agreeable escapism than 
that dissected by Mr. Ackland in the play noticed above. The 
nervous tension of the last scene is a horrid delight. 


The Gay Dog. By Joseph Colton. (Piccadilly.) 


Tuts is described as a ‘‘ farcical comedy,’’ but to my dismay I was” 


unable to recognise the presence of farce in any strength. It is, in 
fact, a genial kitchen comedy in the Northern manner, played rather 
tightly and in an oddly low key by a company whose quality in some 
respects is not unflattering to the text. Mr. Wilfred Pickles as Jim 
Gay is the hero of the piece, a blunt-tongued miner whose care is 
all for his greyhound and the profits she may win. I think it was 
unfortunate that he has to soft-pedal the accent. It is all very well 
to extend scenes with little lectures, in faintly pussyfoot style, about 
the sterling virtues of the miner and his going up in the world, &c,, 
but it is another thing to fillet the social comedy in the process. The 
play as it stands, instruction and all, would have been more comic 
for more robust playing. 

Jim Gay owns a wife and daughter as well as a greyhound bitch, 
and it looks as though he is to have the vicar’s boy, no less, as 
son-in-law. This impending connection with the Anglican communion 
is handy, for the vicar himself has a dog entered for the great race at 
which Jim has hopes to clean up with his own Raving Beauty. A 
little ‘‘ sifting ’’ discloses the immense superiority of the vicarage 
kennel, and a change of tactics permits a genial ending for all con- 
cerned, including three of Jim’s relatives who have lost their shirts 
by putting them greedily on the wrong dog. Mr. Pickles is supported 
by an excellent team, including Miss Megs Jenkins, Mr. David 
King-Wood, Miss Nuna Davey, Mr. Douglas Ives and Mr. Anthony 
Oliver. I feel that many opportunities for comic effects are lost 
through the avoidance of honest vulgarity and also through the 
leisurely pace, but it must be reported that a word or two from 
Mr. Pickles and the house is loud with laughter. So it is certainly a 
piece for enthusiasts, of whom there is no scarcity. 

IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


The Importance of Being Earnest. (Odeon)——L’Uomo dal Guanto 
Grigio. (Studio One.)——Tora-No-O. (Rialto.) 


Even if it wére acted by yokels, there is nothing, I think, more 
delightful in life than the first twenty minutes or so of The Importance 
of Being Earnest. Each time I encounter their content, I am struck 
afresh by its exquisite nonsense, and I know I am going to adore 
each succeeding minute. This is never quite the case, for after a 
time Mr. Wilde’s studied artificiality, with its glossy crossplay of 
spritely epigrams and its thin veneer of facetiousness, seems a trifle 
obvious, a shade wearisome. Yet just on the rim of ennui Lady 
Bracknell, with her scandalously true observations on society, always 
comes to my rescue, and when Lady Bracknell is Dame Edith Evans 
I am saved before she has even opened her mouth. 

Mr. Anthony Asquith, who has had the good sense to present the 
play as a play and has wisely disdained to leave for an instant the 
world of make-believe, has assembled a superb cast. Mr. Michael 
Redgrave and Mr. Michael Denison are the two heroes ; Miss Joan 
Greenwood and Miss Dorothy Tutin the heroines. Miss Margaret 
Rutherford fills to an ebullient overflowing the small part of Miss 
Prism, and Mr. Miles Malleson is Canon Chasuble. All are 
excellent, their performances polished to diamond brilliance, a fit 
encirclement for the Koh-i-noor, Dame Edith. She is, of course, 
superlative. One waits, breathless, for her depth charges, for 
her deeply outraged ‘‘A handbag?’ and *‘ Rise, sir, from this 
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semi-recumbent posture !’’ and they blow one up to heaven as one 


knew they would. : 
In this sleek Technicolored rendering of what is so nearly the 
rfect satirical comedy in English drama I have only one fault 
to find, and this is in the clothes. They are, I feel, too grotesque, 
the dresses too bespangled, the hats too feathered. Resplendency 
js all very well, but it should be becoming rather than outrageous. 


Afi Italian thriller is somewhat unexpected, but there is nothing 
particularly original about L’ Uomo dal Guanto Grigio, though it is a 
slick workmanlike film and by no means to be despised. Its story 
centres on a stolen picture, and involved in this masterpiece’s conceal- 
ment or recapture are a handsome art-dealer with greying temples 
living in a baroque palace, a drunken picture cleaner living in a garret 
with a bottle, a young tenor who sings far too many arias and is 
always arresting the plot by his vocalising, and a lady art-student 
whose classical features are capped in top-heavy undulations by 
mountainous seas of blonde hair. Deftly directed by Signor Camillo 
Mastrocinque, the film runs through a succession of mysterious 
murders with well-oiled competence, and ends up in splendid alarm, 

y-gloved hands reaching for the heroine’s throat in a dungeon 
full, apparently, of Benvenuto Cellini salt-cellars. 


Tora-No-O, directed by Mr. Akira Kurosawa, the director of 
Rashomon, is a Japanese legend telling of how a young mediaeval 
lord, pursued by his brother, is helped to escape by six trusty followers 
disguised as priests, and by a buffoonish porter. Unlike its prede- 
cessor, it is as still as an oriental screen, a series of watercolour 
tableaux set in misty trees with bird-calls as accompaniment ; 
inscrutable faces crowned with matchbox hats, slow gestures and 
weird intonings. Suspense is built up almost by the eyes alone, 
which, in the long silences, speak from impassive brows with more 
than verbal clarity. Though largely immobile, these Japanese 
actors can make violent dramatic impact. Indeed it is only when, 
as in the case of the porter, drama is interpreted by vaudeville 
grimaces that it ceases to be effective. The film is short, which is 
another point to its advantage ; a*short, strange, fascinating morsel 
perfect for jaded palates. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Rossini’s La Cenerentola, this year’s novelty at Glyndebourne, is a 
feiry-tale without fairies, a comic opera in which the only praeter- 
natural glamour is provided by the fantastic range and brilliance of 
Cinderella’s roulades. The sisters are not ugly ; the fairy godmother 
is replaced by a domesticated philosopher, who disposes of neither 
mice nor pumpkins ; the Prince is unromantic enough to employ his 
valet as a kind of erotic talent-scout, and—to crown this masterpiece 
of Latin prose—the glass slipper becomes a pair of bracelets, 
provided not by the Prince but by the prudent Cinderella herself. 
No romance, then, but plenty of Neapolitan fooling and vocal acro- 
batics on the grand scale. 

Rossini’s own Cenerentola was his Rosina (** plump, amiable, 
black-haired, rosy-cheeked, a speaking eye and a hand that 
enamours *’); and, if the mere notes of the part leave any doubt, 
this circumstance surely makes it clear that the réle demands a 
roguish vivacity, a voice of incisive brilliance and perfectly confident 
showmanship. Alas! stepmother nature very rarely bestows these 
gifts with a contralto range thrown in; and Marina de Gabarain, 
Glyndebourne’s Cinderella, is no exception to this rule. Her voice 
is small and colourless, her stage-presence wan ; and, though she 
appeared to possess the necessary compass, she delivered her roulades 
—which should be riviéres of diamonds, graded from the brightest 
sparklers down to tawny Brazilians—with a timid and apologetic 
air which made ‘** Non pili mesta’’ the veriest anticlimax. This 
complaint is not perfectionism ; the whole of Cenerentola hinges 
on the presence of a quite exceptional, almost a freak, singer and 
character in the title-réle, and Marina de Gabarain is neither, though 
she is a musical singer with a certain dignified appeal as an actress; 

Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, then ; but some admirable 
Singing in the rest of the cast. Sesto Bruscantini played and sang the 
valet Dandini with the plebeian swagger and some of the comic 
extravagance which enthralled Stendhal in the great Paccini. He 
and lan Wallace—an almost perfect metamorphosis of Scot into 
Italian—made real comic capital out of their florid music; and, 
although the audience were not ** choking with laughter and wiping 
their eyes *’ during Un segreto d’ importanza (as Stendhal reports of 
the Trieste performance), they were, in their decorous English way, 
highly amused and delighted. Juan Oncina’s voice, smooth and 
efficient rather than melting, emphasised the prosaic character of 
Rossini’s Prince, and Hervey Alan provided, as Alidoro, the one 


sombre note in the whole opera (though he was unfortunately 
drowned by the thunderstorm). Cinderella’s sisters, Alda Non 
and Fernanda Cadoni, though all too little differentiated or indeed 
considered at all by Rossini, sang with verve and charm, 


Vittorio Gui conducted the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
Carl Ebert was the producer, and both playing and production were 
careful and distinguished ; but there was hardly a hint of Rossini’s 
panache—the irresistible effervescence, the shameless and instinctive 
swagger and extravagance, which should possess singers and players as 
well as audience, and so carry them, happily oblivious, over the thin 
passages in Rossini’s music and the still thinner surface of Ferretti’s 
libretto. This again, I plead, is not the complaint of a perfectionist. 
The music and the story of the Barber, for instance, will stand up to 
all our modern seriousness and lack of spontaneity, our utility singing 
and our good taste. But Cenerentola is an extravaganza in which 
Our modern Gperatic virtues are positive drawbacks—where inspired 
improvisation is required rather than scrupulously planned move- 
ment and gesture, personal showmanship rather than tasteful singing 
and an ounce of natural brio worth a week’s careful study. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


THE BIENNALE 


INLAND, grass begins to push through the acres of hard-baked silt 
left by the winter’s floods. From the Lido to Chioggia the builders 
are up at five in the morning to complete the new villas and shop- 
fronts and roads before the summer influx reaches its peak. In 
the Piazza our old friend, the lady with the gardenias, circulates 
among the critics to the boom-dum-dum of the warring café orchestras, 
Up in the giardini the seats have been repainted a bright scarlet, 
and the pavilions have sprung to life for the twenty-sixth Biennale, 

When President Einaudi, looking like a vest-pocket Italian Truman, 
made the ceremonial journey up the Grand Canal to open the 
exhibition, the concrete-mixer had barely ceased turning outside the 
new Israeli building, and, besides the obstinately empty Russian 
pavilion, four nations had still to come up to scratch. On paper, . 
however, twenty-seven countries from four continents are this year 
participating in what remains, despite competition, the world’s 
greatest display of contemporary aft. Its value lies in the oppor- 
tunities it gives to re-chart the artistic tides and currents as they 
move across the globe; to re-establish in one’s mind individual 
painters and sculptors, already known in a particular context, in the 
wider perspective of international competition ; and in the signposts 
t offers to remote and unfamiliar cultures. 

This year the historical exhibitions include a group of Goyas, a 
gallery of Corots, French and Italian Divisionism, the graphic work 
of Toulouse-Lautrec (recently seen in London) and the Dutch De Stijl 
movement. 

From Bolivia to Japan, Canada to Yugoslavia the panorama 
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In the Mullard Laboratories 

Electronic devices for the study of ultra-fast phenomena are 
among recent Mullard contributions to the progress of 
electronics. They include image converters capable of recording 
phenomena at a speed of one hundred-millionth of a second. 
Such initiative in research and thoroughness in development are 
characteristic of the ceaselessywork of the Mullard laboratories. 


In the Mullard factories 

Bringing the benefit of this research to industry and the com- 
munity is the other function of the Mullard organisation. 
Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, mil- 
lions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced 
for Britain’s electronics industry. Behind the name Mullard, 
therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that may 
well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 
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stretches. In so great a concentration it is scarcely possible to 
particularise about individual artists. The big prizes went, this 
summer, to Dufy (now in his seventy-sixth year) and, without much 
competition, to Alexander Calder, for foreign painting and sculpture ; 
to Marini (whose preoccupations with geometry seem to have forced 
his two most recent works into pyramidic form) and, jointly, to 
Cassinari and Saetti, for Italian sculpture and painting. To Graham 
Sutherland went the new prize offered by the Biennale’s South Ameri- 
can rival, Sao Paulo. 


One may well regret, without seeming prejudiced, that on the 
showing at Venice Sutherland did not gain the main painting prize, 
Certainly if there were an award for the best displayed pavilion, the 
odds are it would have come to Britain. More than one foreign 
museum-director, it is rumoured, charged with his own country’s 
display, has been told to study the British pavilion and to do better 
next time. The British Council’s plan this year was well conceived 
and well carried out. Besides a small memorial exhibition devoted 
to Edward Wadsworth and the display in strength of Graham 
Sutherland, it was decided to show a largish anthology of work by 
eight young sculptors—Adams, Armitage, Butler, Chadwick, Clark, 
Meadows, Paolozzi and Turnbull. 


It is a common error to confuse an international audience with an 
amorphous gaggle of names. (The Egyptian gallery, for example, 
contains fifty barely distinguishable artists.) These sculptors, 
however, besides the intrinsic liveliness of their work, have an 
indefinable identity of feeling (to be denied hotly by themselves but 
very apparent in the context of the Biennale), which enables them to 
hold together well as a unit. As far as Sutherland is concerned, it 
seems likely that the impact made by his three rooms will confirm his 
reputation internationally, as was Moore’s four years ago. Some 
curious reports have appeared about the British representation in 
Venice this summer. The extent to which this country has recovered 
international prestige in the visual arts, fantastic when one thinks 
back a mere fifteen years or so, deserves to be better appreciated at 
home. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


BALLET 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet. (Sadler’s Wells.) 


NINETTE DE VALOIS’ seventeen-year-old ballet, The Rake’s Progress, 
is being danced again at Sadler’s Wells. That it wears so well is 
sufficient proof of its own particular excellence, and the company— 
in better form than at any time since the American tour—is giving 
it a pretty good performance. Alexander Grant, lent by Covent 
Garden, dances the Rake, but he is not eminently suited to the réle 
and gives the impression most of the time that he is acting instead 
of living the part. Sheilah O’Reilly is very tender as the Betrayed 
Girl, but the best individual performances are those of David Poole 
as the Tailor and later the-Sailor, and Stanley Holden as the Gentle- 
man with the Rope. Andrée Howard’s delightful Assembly Ball 
was also danced with much freshness. David Blair is now developing 
as an artist as well as a dancer ; he is beginning to handle leading 
rdles with easy authority and has lost his earlier and rather irritating 
mannerisms. His gay and whimsical Master of Ceremonies sets the 
mood for the ballet and controls the whole pattern as intended by 
Miss Howard. LILLIAN Browse. 





The Spectator, June 26th, 1852 


The interest of the impending elections is far from engros- 
sing the whole of the public mind. The restlessly active cut 
out for themselves work—half-business half-pleasure, or half- 
political half-personal, which has little concern with the 
elections. The week now ending has witnessed a splendid 
Commemoration at Oxford; a crowded floricultural show in 
the Regent’s Pa:k; a meeting of the Society for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Labouring Classes; a grand dinner of the 
Sheriffs of Middlesex; a meeting of the Law Reform Society; 
and a bitter reciprocal pelting of each other with mud by a ci- 
devant Romish priest converted to Protestantism and a ci-devant 
Anglican clergyman converted to Romanism, in the Court of 
Queen's Bench. Each of these fétes or movements has been to 
great numbers the most important object of the moment; and 
if society were carefully analysed, it would be found com- 
posed of an infinite number of small”circles each entirely 
absorbed in cares, pleasures, and objects equally remote from 
the mighty political struggles of the day. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 121 


Report by R, Kennard Davis 
A prize of £5 was offered for a character-sketch of Stalin taken 
com either Carlyle’s ** Russian Revolution;’’ or Gibbon’s ** Decline 
and Fall of the Russian Empire,’’ or Macaulay’s ** Essay on Com- 


munism. : ; 
There were fewer entries than I had hoped for, and competitors 


evidently found it difficult to sustain for more than a sentence or two 
the style of their chosen historiap. On the whule, Cariyle proved 
the most amenable to imitation, and Macaulay the least ; there were 
some goodish echoes of Gibbon, though his bland irony and impish 
humour were both lacking, and no competitor was inspired to emulate 
his entertaining footnotes. 
From the more successful of the sketches I culled the following 


extracts :— 


CARLYLE , om 
‘** Lenin-loyal, Kremlin-hungry, the People’s friend is no Puritan. 


What matters though Czarist corpses tumble towards his boots 
implacable? He pulls from his pocket not a revolver but a pipe ; 
fills it, spits ; whither? Into the Infinite : and now, smoke-happy 
as the Everlasting Bonfire, he gives an Everlasting Puff.’’ 

(ROGER TILL). 

** His road has led him hitherward, and no otherward . . . He is 
as cold as the frosty Caucasus whence he sprang, where Prometheus 
suffered for Man : as dark-inscrutable as his Georgian forests.”’ 

(FRANK MILTON). 
MACAULAY 

‘* The many edifices devoted to the pursuit of material wealth 
that now greet the gaze of the astonished traveller from Muscovy 
to Sakhalien may be counted sufficient memorial to the man whose 
name is associated with this transformation. Yet there is probably 
not one of the myriad humble peasants, whose blood and lives 
purchased such wealth; who would not.count the fame of Stalin 
too dear at the price of universal abhorrence.”” (J. E. Brown). 

** But the man of violence, the man, as he called himself, of steel, 
did not on occasion disdain to employ the softer arts of publicity. 
The Soviet sheets were rarely empty of pictures of the dictator smiling 
paternally over a little maid in the Ukrainian wheatfields . ..”’ 

(E. BEDWELL). 
GIBBON ; 

‘* He preserved amid a storm of idealism a natural distaste for 
ideals : and amid the most vociferous assertions of concern for the 
people, a silent concern for himself.’’ (EDWARD BLISHEN). 

**As the hallowed inspirer of all enlightenment and instruction, 
he caused the archives of universal history and the postulates of 
science and art, to be falsified by fabrications which disclaimed the 
maxims of rcason and rendered powerless the viial principles of 
humanity, virtue ahd veracity.”’ (PiTHECUS). 

** Stalin was sensible that mankind is governed by names; nor 
was he deceived in his expectation that the people would submit to 
slavery, provided that they were respectfully assured that they still 
enjoyed their freedom. ”’ (Mrs. EMiLy NEILL). 

| recommend that the first prize be divided between W. Percival 
(Carlyle) and T. H. Bingham (Gibbon) (£2 each), and that a second 
prize of £1 be awarded to Percy: Pigott (Carlyle). Honourable 
mention to Rev. N. S. Power (Carlyle), J. E. Brown, Guy Kendall 
and A. Macdonald (Macaulay), D. |. Beaumanoir Hunt and Mrs. 
E. Neill (Gibbon). 

FIRST PRIZES 
(WALTER PERCIVAL) 

No Simulacrum here! Destiny has work for that swart burly-headed 
Stalin. What has this Georgian not seen and tried! From drill- 
sergeants to prime ministers, to foreign and domestic conspirators, all 
manner of men he has seen. All manner of men he has gained, that wild 
unconquerable one. In his forty years’ struggle against Despotism he 
has gained the glorious faculty of se/f-he/p, and yet not lost the glorious 
natural gift of fellowship, of being helped. Rare union: this man can 
live self-sufficing yet lives also in the life of other men ; can make men 
love him. work with him ; a born king of men. 

He can joke, this Stalin: ‘*‘Ho-ho! The Pope? How many 
divisions has he ? ”” 

But a man of steel! Consider his purge of the Russian Army. Of 
high-ranking officers how many were shotin 1937? Not scores, not 
hundreds, but thousands ! Or who can count the Kulaks slain when 
the policy of Collective Farms was so ruthlessly enforced ? Millions 
were they, slaughtered, says he to Churchill, by their own peasants. 

Towards such work, in such manner, marches he, this singular Comrade 
Stalin. In simple soldier’s tunic without decorations, he steps along. 
Four years of glorious struggle against the embattled might of Nazidom ; 
then victory over. that, and like a Colossus he bestrides Europe. Pass 
on, thou questionable Josef Stalin, the greatest of them all ; in the whole 
of the Soviets, in the whole Nation there is none like thee and none 
second to thee. 


(T. H. BinGHam) 

No sooner had Josif Vissarionovich assumed the precarious authority 
of his illustrious predecessor than he gave signal proof of the justice 
with which he had been dubbed Stalin, the man of steel. Few men have 
been possessed of more unbending a will ; iew men have been granted 
more vast a field ‘or the exercise of its dominion. Endowed by nature 
with a rare degree o! dialectical skill, with an innate faculty for the con- 
ception and propagatiofi of ideological aphorisms designed for’ the 
enlightenment of the vulgar, and with a capacity for study that bore him 


“unperturbed through many a midnight lucubration, Stalin endured to 


rule long after he had ceased to lead the teeming hordes of the barbaric 
Russian Empire, an autoeratic position that accorded ill with the 
democratical creed he so earnestly claimed to profess. Unbiased by any 
theistic superstition. he-deal with friends and foes alike ; such are the 
incalculable advantages of living in a progressive country. Concealing his 
humanity behind the inscrutable mask imposed by ‘his sovereignty, he 
displayed to the world only the unrelenting visage of his inexorable 
purpose. 

SECOND PRIZE 

(Percy PiGcottT) 

Of Stalin, terror of kulaks, what shall we say ? Thousands look to 
him as to daydawn after arctic night. Is he stopping the leak through 
which riches flow away from toiling workers? Upon what didst 
thou brood, O Renovator of Civilization, during thy sojourn in cold 
Siberian prisons? Was it upon those many millions of weary beings 
and the secret police, ever vigilant? What sort of a soul is enclosed 
within thy corporeal exterior ? Is it merely a blue sulphur glow vanishing 
in daylight? Or has it permanency and some glimmer of Christian 
sentiment ?_ We have heard how, victory attained, allies, too guileless, 
were invited into BerlitY and in due course therein blockaded. And 
also of an unspeakable discovery in the Katyn wood. 

Yet it would be error to say this man was all Satan and falsehood. 
He is far other than an empty windbag. Within there is resoiution 
and energy. His mother would have made him a priest. In vain thou 
doting mother! Destiny had far other work for thy offspring, namely 
revolution among perils unnumbered and an empire at his feet. 

Indeed we may truly say of this man, that, because of his unfaltering 
faith, he is to be numbered among those who have achieved. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No 124 
Set by Edward Blishen 


** J would rather compose an outline of world history in five sentences 
than adapt * Pickwick Papers’ for the stage,’ wrote Mr. Kenneth 
Tynan recently, Competitors are asked to try their hand at the first 
task, the five sentences to be not more than 200-words long altogether. 
Usual prizes. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London,’ W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’” and must be 
received not later than July 9th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of July 18th. 
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LETTERS TO 


A Policy for Rivers 


Sir,—You publish in your issue of June 6th a letter from Mr. Michael 
Ionides, one of the leading authorities on the recording of the flow of 
rivers, in which he refers to the pollution of the River Derwent, and 
passes on to the importance of proper survey-records of the flow of 


our rivers being obtained. The necessary measurements would appear. 


to be one of the duties of the recently-formed River Boards through- 
out the country. 

While it is very necessary to record the flow of different rivers, as Mp. 
Ionides points out, perhaps the prevention of pollution should be 
regarded as of primary importance. A few of the River Boards are 
actively engaged in researches connected with the matter, and are 
active in the steps they are taking to deal with the offenders, but there 
are other River Boards which have shown great reluctance to take any 
action, and excuse themselves by claiming that by-laws have not yet 
been issued which would give them the powers to act. It is doubtful 
if this is a valid exause, and it is probably because the membership 
of the River Boards is so largely made up of Rural Councils and other 
local authorities that they are loath to incur the expense of improving 
their effluents, and so do not encourage the River Boards to take pro- 
ceedings which would often be against themselves when acting in 
another capacity.—Yours faithfully, Joun E. THORNYCROFT. 

Thornycroft House, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Building Societies 


Sir,—Mr. Marvin appears to represent the point of view of the 
societies belonging to the Association, who believe in.a closed shop 
for building societies and regard any show of initiative by an individual 
society as a crime. Last year Mr. Marvin sought to belittle those 
societies audacious enough to pay interest at the objectionably high rate 
of 24 per cent. But very soon afterwards the great bulk of the societies 
increased their own rates to 24 per cent. It is plain therefore that our 
offence was not that we paid 24 per cent., but that we paid it a little 
before the others. We were impudent enough to be the first in the 
field. Now the attack switches, naturally enough, to the societies 
able to pay 2} per cent, .Let Mr. Marvin take warning from last 
time. Not all investors have short memories. 

Mr. Marvin talks, with an assumption of lofty distaste, about the 
societies who do not hold a-balance fairly between borrowers and inves- 
tors but prefer rather to make the utmost profit for their shareholders. 
Which are these societies? No sensible society wguld want to mulct 
its borrowers in order to pay high dividends to its investors: but if it 
did, where would such accommodating borrowers come from? In the 
case of my own society we only grant loans to our own members who, 
I am sure, would very soon make themselves heard if we attempted 
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to exact unreasonable charges from them; and we pay a good rate of 
interest, not because terms for borrowers are high, but in Consequencg 
of economy and efficiency in administration. It is not yet comp 
for a thriving building society to restrict its rate of interest 
because a number of other societies dislike competition. In the earlier 
days of building societies, when the movement had inspiration and ag - 
almost religious fervour, competition was strong. The societies 
flourished on it. But they are now troubled by arteriosclerosis.—Youg 
faithfully, W. Baces, 
Managing Director, 


20 Bride Lane, E.C.4. St. Pancras Building Society, 


The Young Saki 


Sir,—Mr. Graham Greene seems to think from my remark (that some 
writers on Saki had the extraordinary delusion that he had “g 
miserable childhood”) that such delusions are-all based on my owg 
writing. It is rather strange that only in the last two or three years 
has the theory of “ miserable childhood” cropped up. My memory 
of that childhood is extremely fresh. Saki “was a Puck to the end 
of his life”—I cannot imagine a miserable Puck. “Aunt Augusta 
being such an unlovable character, we extended only a lukewarm 
sort of liking to her.” But a miserable boy would have had no liking 
at all for her. “We lived a life of our own, in which the grown-ups 
had no part.” “We lived our little lives, criticised our elders and 
betters, and rejoiced exceedingly when Aunt Augusta went to bed 
for a whole day with a headache.” Those are all quotations from my 
biography of Saki, Mr. Greene quotes from that biography, “ that we 
slept in rooms with windows shut and shuttered "—though unhygienic, 
this did not constitute a misery—and “our grandmother was entirely 
over-ruled by her turbulent daughters "—this was also no misery to us, 
A friend who had read the biography said she never noticed any- 
thing suggesting misery in it. Moreover Saki’s remark to me (and his 
memory of our childhood was as distinct as mine), that in spite of a 
strict upbringing, and having no other children to play with, he was 
glad of it, as otherwise we should never have been original; is not 
what he would have said if he had had a miserable childhood.—- 
Yours faithfully, E. M. Munro. 
75 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W6. 


Keats in Hampstead 


Sir,—Keats’s own description, in a letter (No 176) to Fanny Brawne, 
of his haemorrhage would justify Mr. Harold Nicolson’s descrip- 
tion of it as “terrible.” He said: “On the night I was taken ill— 
when so violent a rush of blood came to my lungs that I felt nearly 
suffocated—I assure you I felt it possible I might not survive.” This 
certainly suggests more than a single spot of blood on the sheet.— 
Yours faithfully, FRANK A. BEVAN. 
The Homestead, Bladon, Oxford. 


Israel at the Crossroads 


Sir,—May I be permitted to add one remark to your note in the 
Spectator of June 20th? The population of Israel when it was estab- 
lished on May 15th, 1948, was some 650,000 Jews and some 70,000 
Arabs. The population of Israel on the last available date was approxi- 
mately 1,417,000 Jews and some 180,000 Arabs. Could I suggest that_ 
some of our difficulties, if not all of them, are due to this large-scale 
influx of immigrants from the four corners of the earth, and add that 
the doors of Israel continue to be open to any immigrant who wants 
to come ?—Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL ARNON, 


18 Manchester Square, W.1. Press Attaché, Legation of Israel. 


Transport Problems 


Sir,—Even supporters of the Government may have doubts about the 
efficacy of its proposals for transport. I would like to make a few 
suggestions which I believe should be incorporated in any national 
plan for transport. 

A nationalised road-transport service should be retained as a branch 
of the national transport system, and allowed to operate in competition 
with private owners on exactly the same terms and conditions. The 
previous owners of lorries, coaches, etc., should be allowed to buy 
back vehicles from the present nationalised services, if they so desire. 
The licensing of all road services should be placed in the hands of an 
impartial group of area licensing authorities. 

As regards railways, a board of five or six full-time directors should 
be set up in London to deal solely with matters of broad policy. The 
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ae out of 3. 


of the world’s total population of 2,400,000,000 


- live a life untouched by electrical power 


Civtusep LIFE, as we know it today, based on power 
applied to the machine, is little more than 150 years old. 
As yet, less than one third of the world’s total population 
enjoy the full benefits of electricity — the modern source 
of power for industry. The great mass of mankind still live 
on a primitive grain economy and are supplied, for the 
most part, by village handicrafts. They use the same 
modes of production, the same sources of power, light and 
heat that were used 2,000 years ago. 


The Indian peasant crouching over his fire of dried cow 
dung; the Mexican peon shuffling along dusty tracks to his 
water hole; the Egyptian fellah trudging behind his 
water buffalo; the African tribesman squatting in his mud 
hut — these are typical of the living standards endured by 
2 out of 3 of the world’s population today. This is the 
measure of the task before the industrial west. With a 
world population increasing at a rate of over 20,000,000 a 
year, living standards in backward regions cannot be 
raised quickly without electrical power — power that can 
be applied to the machine. And until the living standards 


of these backward regions are raised, political doctrines 
that threaten the free world are certain to flourish and spread. 


In 1951, over 70% of the output of 
THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP was exported 


THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP has been formed from a number 
of old-established British engineering companies with a 
high reputation for the design and making of diesel engines 
and electrical generating and distribution equipment. 

Production has been rationalised and a world marketing 
network developed in order to meet the world’s urgent and 
ever-growing demand for industrial power. The group 
produces every week over 2,000 internal combustion 
engines ranging in power from 3 h.p. to nearly 3,000 h.p. 
In 1951 over 70% of this vast output was exported—mainly 
to the backward regions of the world. The exported output 
of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP accounted for 34% of the total 
United Kingdom exports of diesel engines and diesel 
generating sets and exceeded the total exports of similar 
plant from the United States. There are almost urifimited 
opportunities in front of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP as it tackles 
one of the world’s most pressing economic problems — the 
supply of quickly installed and easily serviced plant that 
can be used immediately as a source of industrial power. 


The Group is also helping the country’s export drive to 
the utmost of its resources through the very high propor- 
tion of its total output that is sold for foreign currency. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


THE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LiD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES; 


MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD - PETTERS LTD + J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + 


THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTD 
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board would not act in a functional capacity, but would have an office 
in each of the five or six railway-area centres in Great Britain. The 
board would be responsible to the Ministry of Transport. The opera- 
tion and control of the railways should be returned to their pre- 
nationalised management in the old areas. 

Just as the “ high-way” is a nationalised or almost national affair, 
so the “ rail-way ” should be a national affair, and the cost of it borne 
on the same basis as the cost of the roads. The Treasury should pur- 
chase the permanent way for forty or fifty million pounds, thus giving 
the railways an immediate substantial sum of money for general 
rehabilitation. The Exchequer should pay the railways, say, forty 
million pounds a year to be spent on the upkeep of the permanent way 
and signalling systems. These annual payments would relieve the 
railways of the cost of the compensation payments. Local control 
should be allowed as regards fares; the main object being to fill the 
trains, and to do away with the present running of trains half empty, 
or worse. The system of freight-classifications decreed by the old rail- 
way rates tribunal system should be scrapped, and all freight classifica- 
tions reduced to ten or twelve categories at the most.—Yours faithfully, 

Ernest H. TAYLor. 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


Legalised Lotteries 


Sir,—Your correspondent does us less than justice. We are certainly 
willing to accept £75,000 for a half-crown, but we are not all selfish- 
ness. Every Wednesday it gives me the utmost pleasure to think that 
there is some supremely happy person with £75,000, to whose happi- 
ness my half-crown has been a modest contribution.—Yours faithfully, 
Winston C. E. HarTLey, 
Flat 3, 18 West Cliffe Grove, Harrogate. 


Domestic Service 


Sir,—May I say how much I agree with your correspondent D. G. 
Davies. # have been in domestic service for four years now, after 
taking a free course in domestic work at a centre run by the National 
Institute of Houseworkers, and am now very happy working in a private 
house. I have never had any cause to regret the career I have chosen, 
for,I know the ability to cook and keep house will be useful to me 
for the rest of my life-—Yours faithfully, JuNE M. Coates. 
10 Polstead Road, Oxford. 








Nowadays the car that’s made in England seldom stays in 
England, It’s quite likely to go to Lapland or Labrador — 
to face very un-English temperatures — twenty, thirty, forty 
degrees of frost ! 

So the maker of car engines, if he’s thorough, tests them in 
savagely low temperatures. And the maker of car parts like 
carburettors and electric starters does the same. Refrigera- 
tion helps the car industry. And the car accessory industry. 
And many more industries than most people realise ! 


If you’ve a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 
the experts in refrigeration : 
commercial, industrial, medical and household 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone: COLindale 6541 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


For sheer impudence the crow-family cannot be equalled. They 
to have no fear, and their audacity makes one smile. While 1 wy 
working among the trees, I was startled to hear a loud squawk an 
looked up to see a heron taking shelter in the branches of a fir lt 
had been driven in by two rooks, and they intended to give the ’ 
waterbird no peace. Each time he tried to leave they attacked, s 
ing in at him in spite of his size. It struck me as extraordinary thy 
anything with as powerful wings as a heron’s should tolerate such ha 
ing. Not only could a blow of a heron’s wing knock a rook Out of 
the air; his beak is a formidable weapon, capable of scattering the 
brains of his prey. After a while the rooks saw me and flew off. The 
heron took courage and went on jts way, but soon it was harried again, 
and went out of sight with the rooks hot on its trail. Last year | 
watched gulls on the estuary driving a heron from a coveted fishing. 
place. The heron did everything to avoid combat. His helplessney 
in the air mast have something to do with the heaviness of his flight, 
















Wasp-population 


Wasp-population is as uncertain, as summer itself. A walk through 
the woods and along the banks where the nests are more obvious jp 
autumn tell very little. Two or three coming or going from a’ bok 
indicate that a queen js producing brood as fast as she is able, by 
the actual population will not be apparent until the first cold breex 
comes in autumn. Round about the time that the aftergrowth 5 
rising in the stubble, and falling blackberries are staining the water of 
the stream, the first swarms will be at the kitchen-window, seeking 
warmth, the juice of any fruit they can find and the sweetness of th 
jam-pot. A dry summer brings more wasps, because, when it is dry, 
their food is plentiful. If no downpour swamps the nests, the wasps 
are jn countless hordes by the end of the season. One animal takes 
steady toll. The badger loves the grubs. He rakes out the nests wher 
ever he finds them, and it is no fault of his if one has to drive them 
off the marmalade-dish on a bright September morning. 


Fear and Reaction 


Dog-owners, horse-owners and even bee-keepers know how fear 
transmits something to the animals or insects concerned. An animal 
that reacts sharply to a nervous approach is a ferret. The hand ofa 
man lifting a ferret must be steady, and the movement smooth and 
sure. If it is not, he will find the ferret fixed to his finger and inflict 
ing more than slight pain. With bees movement again seems to bring 
the reaction, although it may also be connected with glandular 
secretions. A nervous gesture with the hand, a quick movement of the 
head, is all that is needed to make bees attack, particularly on a hot 
day or after they have been disturbed by a visit from someone 
inspecting the hive. Dogs and horses, however, do not always react 
to visible movement alone. Stare at a dog that does not know you and 
you create uneasiness. Stand still in darkness when a strange dog is 
about, and the same thing happens. Everyone who has ever ridden 
knows that nervous handling of a horse is inclined to make it jumpy. 
A calm approach produces a very different result. Some sort of 
telepathy or telegraphy operates, and the reaction is sympathetic, 


A'mond-ea'er 


A correspondent has written to me about the behaviour of the 
greater spotted woodpecker, which is known to feed on berries and 
fruits as well as insects. The bird has been observed picking up 
almonds, placing them in a cleft in the tree and breaking them open 
by hammering them with its beak. Having broken the nut, it eats 
the kernel. A dish of unshelled almonds often defies the best pair 
nut-crackers. lhe cases are as hard as iron at times, and the power 
of the woodpecker’s beak must be great indeed to enable it to break 
through. Almonds are not quite so hard when they are just ripe, but 
they are tougher if anything. I have not seen the greater spotted 
woodpetéker in cult vated gardens containing almond-trees, and | am 
unable to say whether almond-eating is something new in its feeding 
habits, but it is an intriguing thought. The placing of the nut ina 
cleft so that it can be attacked is in the same field of behaviour as 
that of the thrush beating a snail on a stone. or a gull flying up and 
dropping a mussel so that it can crack it open. 


Fruit and Moi ture 


A friend telis me that his apple-trees are carrying less fruit than 
in previous years. Il hope that peoplte in fruit-grow.ng districts ate 
having better results. Mulching with lawn-clippings, compost of 
manure will keep the ground round the roots moist, and give the fruit 
a better chance of filling out if a spell of drought follows the showery 
weather we have been having lately. Rain during the past week has 
made our gooseberries swell. Covering the ground with grass from 
the mower has greatly helped the black currants. lan NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 


Doctor and Sage 


To Teach the Senators Wisdom: or An Oxford Guide-Book. By 
J. C. Masterman. (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s.) 


Tue unbearable Boomer (Sir John, of course), wealthy old member, 
future benefactor and present affliction of St. Thomas’s College, 
Oxford, commends—nay, commands—to the good offices of the 
Fellows three American friends who are about to visit Oxford in the 
vacation. Since Sir John is the sort of person who cultivates no 
friends but the influential, it is assumed by all that they must be at 
least of the rank and dignity of Senators. One of the Fellows, 
Tennant, enlists the aid of all his colleagues to compile, by means. of 
a series of Common-Room sessions, a new and_original guide-book 
for the enlightenment of the visitors. Tennant is fortunate in finding 
such co-operative friends, for in most colleges his project would 
empty the Senior Common Room promptly and indefinitely ; and 
Sir John Boomer is even more fortunate in finding such obliging, 
not to say obsequious, dons, for in most colleges, after one visit, he 
(whatever his bank-balance) would find himself in splendid isolation 
at the High Table—especially after he has dug the Senior Fellow 
in the ribs, as he is here reported, most dreadfully, to have done. 


But what matter Boomer, private or public, so long as the Fellows 
of St. Thomas’s cap discourse, each after his fashion and tempera- 
ment, on all kinds of subjects ** in and about °’’ Oxford, as Prender- 
gast, the law don, might say ? And what better rapporteur of their 
conferences than the Provost of Worcester, with his shrewd judgement, 
his lively observation and his wide experience of every aspect of 
university life? No super-Baedeker, no vade mecum, no Oxford in 
a Nutshell, for Tennant; his guide is to be ** a leisured book, built 
on omissions and digressions *’—a signpost not to the beaten track 
but to the many Bypath Meadows which surround and embellish 
the University. Here we ramble at large in the company of Dear 
Old Things like Winn, the mellow historian, and Bright Young 
Things like Pacey, the astringent scientist. The true nature of a 
university, its government and its reform, the best views in and of 
Oxford, stained glass, the Christ Church portraits, undergraduate 
life past, present and future, lectures, examinations, the college 
system and the tutorial system—these are only a few of the topics 
which enliven the stroll. Tennant insists that his book is to be a 
** Chestnuts’ Valhalla,’’ but the botanical description is too harsh 
for many of his stories ; let us rather think of them as Common- 
Room walnuts, your only true ally of the St. Thomas’s port. 


As might be expected from this historian-author, the best things 
in Tennant’s unborn book are its ‘** flashbacks ’’ (if Winn will 
forgive the horrid neologism). | Everybody has heard of Charles I’s 
court at Oxford, but not so many of his son’s Parliament there ; 
and few, we suspect, are well informed about such diverse types as 
Blucher and Speaker Cornewall. Battles long ago of Town and 
Gown we expect in any reminiscences of Oxford, if only to emphasise 
the politer manners and more egalitarian spirit of a new Oxford 
where, if spires still dream, conveyor-belts certainly do not. It is 
refreshing to find a vigorous rebuttal of Gibbon’s strictures, too long 
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One of the most beautifully written and 
remarkable true love-stories ever told 
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THE WEEK 


and too humbly accepted, on eighteenth-century Oxford, We 

know what Gibbon thought of the dons, but it would be interes. 

to know what the dons thought of Gibbon. resting 
There are heresies to provoke and orthodoxies to soothe. 

are to be expected in the College of St. Thomas, and they go w 

near to blasphemy as to question the value of Latinity in Cony 

the superfiuousness of the idle pass-man, the infallibility of examing. 


tions and the merits of indiscriminate State-aided education ! Ther . 


are some daring but admirable proposals—for example, Gresham's 
richly-endowed ‘* intellectual almshouse ’’ for retired dons, 

present reviewer, being rude donandus, enthusiastically Support 
this plan, but seems to remember that a similar proposal was one 


made by an Emeritus Fellow named Socrates, and the only respogg. 


it got from the Governing Body was—hemlock. Would not 
Gresham consider this a suitable alternative ? It would be Cheaper, 
more popular and probably more humane. 

The Laws of Cricket (of which the Provost may have 
forbid us to divulge who the Senators turned out to be, or the three 
questions which they asked about Oxford and which, of course, afte 
all the disputations, none of the learned could answer. This pro. 
tracted symposium will be for the benefit not so much of transponting 
legislators as of members of Congregation ; but they, after all, ar 
patres conscripti too, and, since their profession is the pursuit of 
wisdom, they will take no harm from a few lessons in the neo-Thomig 
philosophy of the Tennant school. 


Disciple of Wingate 


Prisoners of Hope. By Michael Calvert. 
Peter Fleming. (Cape. 16s.) 


Tue last war gave far more opportunity than its predecessor for 
individual adventure of all kinds, from Phillips Oppenheim to 
Doughty ; and it has already produced a fine crop of escape and 
adventure stories from all quarters of the globe. It seems also 
to have produced a change in the nature of such adventure stories: 
the Brazilian, or rook-rifle, school is in decline and its place has 
been taken by two new genres—the ‘* personal-mystical ’’ (** Hangi 

by my teeth from the dead sentry’s belt I realised suddenly and 
overwhelmingly the oneness of all consciousness and was suffused 
by an infinite compassion for the leeches that were sucking my 
toes ’’); and the ‘* practical professional *’ (** We then left a section 
of the-3/9th Ghurkas with a 2% inch mortar to maintain intermittent 
fire on point 17921, the northern end of the Japanese latrines "’), 
Michael Calvert’s book belongs emphatically to the second type. 

It is the story of the part played by the 77th Infantry Brigade in 
the second ‘* Wingate Expedition ’’ behind the Japanese lines in 
Northern Burma, told strictly from the point of view of the Brigade 
and its commander, and strictly as a military history. It is a common 
characteristic of both these prevalent types of adventure-story that 
they keep the reader, this reader at least, in a state of continual 
and amazed respect for the courage of the men who fought thes 
lonely personal battles in enemy territory—whether units, like the 
77th Brigade, or individual resistance leaders. 

This sense of wonder and admiration, combined with the sheet 
interest of the narrative, makes the book almost impossible to put 
down. There is very little pictorial description and no introspective 
philosophy or acute political Interpretation ; the action is often 
confused, and the narrative no clearer, so that the non-military 
reader loses track of units and events. There is no literary evocation 
of atmosphere ; and yet the plain story and the passionate con 
victions of the author hold the interest long after one had expected 
to close the book and go to bed. The writing has some of the quality 
of Robinson Crusoe—the mirror of a practical mind, dealing, under 
increasing strain, with practical problems. 

The author was General Wingate’s most convinced disciple and 
chosen successor, and his loyalty to Wingate and Wingate’s military 
doctrines is apparent again and again throughout the story. Sos 
his loyalty to the men of Wingate’s old brigade and to the promises 
their General had made them. That both these loyalties got him 
into trouble is no indication that they were ill-considered. Few 


With an introduction by 


readers will be in a position to judge how far his views on long-range | 
penetration and air-supply are sound as general theory, but there} 


seems equally little doubt of the conviction with which they are held 
and of their validity in the specific situation for which they wert 
devised. 

It was Wingate’s misfortune that his plans were always thwarted 
by events in some other sector, which he could not have foreseet 
and over which he had no chance of control. His forces weft 
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The fearfully guarded secrets 
ofthe two greatsecret societies 
in West Africa—the Poro and 
the Bunduare now disclosedin 


sJERRA LEONE 
STORY 


by PEARCE GERYIS 


Pearce Gervis lived among the native peoples of Sierra 
Leone and shared their life. In doing so he was permitted 
to see much that is completely hidden from Europeans in 
West Africa. His book gives a remarkable account of the 
pagan beliefs and ceremonies which still flourish. These 
include the initiation rites and ritual circumcision of the 
Poro Society and the Bundu initiation rites in which boys 
and girls from 14-16 are prepared for marriage and 
* changed to men and women.” He was actually permitted 
to take part in the Poro rituals and the account of the 
women’s Bundu Bush rites are reported from the obser- 
vations of a woman doctor who witnessed them. The book 
is illustrated with 65 pages of beautiful photographs taken 

















by the author. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
CASSELL 
THE IDEA OF COMPLETE 
A LIBERAL BOOK OF 
EDUCATION BALLETS 
Edited by Cyril W. 
Fr. Henry Tristram Beaumont 


A selection from the A special de luxe edition, 

New rk A a pe . yb bound in full leather 
ewman. : ‘ ‘ 

to the “ Life, Literature (brown), with ribbon 

and Thought Library.” marker. W ith 160 superb 




















Froniis. 10/6 net half-tone plates. 63/- net 
| HARRAP 
CHILD ARTISTS THE BEST 
OF THE ONE-ACT PLAYS, 
AUSTRALIAN 1950-51 
BUSH Edited by 


Mary D. Miller J. W. Marriott 





The story of the amazing 
artistic talent displayed 
by untrained aborigine 
children. With 44 plates, 
some in full colour. 

15/- net 





The sixteenth selection 
in a now famous series, 
which is regarded as the 
most authoritative 
“verdict” in the sphere 
of one-acters. 10/6 net 
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A “terrifically exciting” 
story of espionage in 
occupied Norway; of 
sheer bluff outwitting 
German patrols; of a 
thrilling escape in a 
leaking boat. 

by OLUF REED OLSEN 


Illustrated. 15s.-net 


MY WAY LEADS ME SEAWARD 


by FRANK WIGHTMAN. Writing in a vivid and colourful style, 
the author of The Wind is Free describes his wanderings among 
the Caribbean and West Indian Islands, the people he met and 
the places he visited. No small part of the fascination is due to his 
ability to describe technical matters in a readable manner. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S ART 


by HERMANN LEICHT. This sumptuously produced book 
traces the evolution of artistic expression from the cave-paintings 
and bone-carvings of’the glacial epoch to the architecture, painting 
and sculpture of the present day. Authoritative and comprehensive, 
it contains 301 photographs, 186 drawings and 5 colour plates. 
355. net 


MIND AND LIFE 
An essay in Simplification 
by SIR ARTHUR TANSLEY, F.R.S. A restatement in a clear 
and simple manner of a number of topics of almost universal 
interest to thinking human beings throughout which runs the 
author’s personal philosophy based on the disciplines of natural 
science but without excluding spiritual values. Instinct, free-will, 


psycho-analysis, and the family are among the topics discussed. 
18s. net 


SRI AUROBINDO 
AND THE SOUL QUEST OF MAN 


by NATHANIEL PEARSON who, a disciple of the great Indian 
philosopher, examines the first 12 chapters of Sri Aurobindo’s 
book The Life Divine and provides a clear exposition of his basic 
metaphysical principles. 10s. 6d. net 





And still sailing happily along 


cox KON-TIKI 


by Thor Heyerdahl 
Sales now over 416,000 
Hlustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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» never employed, therefore, in the exact réle for which he had 
' intended them, and his theories never given a completely fair test. 
Calvert’s force, for instance, was designed to block communications 
in Northern Burma in conjunction with an advance by General 
| Stilwell from Myitkina. No sooner were they established than the 
Japanese attacked in force at Imphal, and Stilwell, fearing that a 
retreat by ‘* the limeys *’ would expose his communications, came 
to a virtual standstill, As a result 77th Brigade had to fight and 
march behind the Japanese lines from March 6th to the end of 
June, ending up with the capture of Mogaung at a cost of nearly a 
_ thousand casualties. Considering that Wingate had insisted that 
no L.R.P. group should operate for more than twelve weeks without 
relief, it is not surprising that this final uncovenanted month of 
: bitter fighting produced in the end frayed nerves and an exhausted 
force. 

There are clear, intelligible maps and four appendices, one by 
Peter Fleming which ‘must be one of the most readable military 
documents in the archives. Whatever else the book does, it must, 
as Mr. Fleming suggests, go a long way to dissipate the legend of 
** mad *’ Mike Calvert. ‘ A. D. C. PETERSON. 


Rilke and the Ghostly Count 


From the Remains of the Count C. W. By Rainer Maria Rilke. 
The German text and an English translation and introduction 
by J. B. Leishman. (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Rainer Maria Rilke: his Life and Work. By F. W. van- Heerik- 
huizen. Translated from the Dutch by Fernand G. Renier 
and Anne Cliffe. (Routledge. 25s.) 


Tuese two small sets of poems, unpublished in German until 1950, 
were written each in a few days at an interval of three months in 
the winter of 1920-21, when Rilke had retired to what seemed to him 
the ideal refuge, to recover from the exhaustion of the war years. 
In the isolated and eomfortable castle of Berg, near Zurich, which was 
lent to him, together with the services of a perfect housekeeper, he 
hoped to complete his masterpiece, the ** Duineser Elegien,’’ the 
inspiration for which had left him as suddenly as it had come eight 
years before. *‘* If I fail this time, in Schloss Berg,’’ he wrote to a 
woman friend, ‘* then I am really past help.’’ 

But the poems that came to him that winter were not those that he 
had hoped for ; they were of another kind, the first set more akin 
to his earlier work, the second more lyrical and impressionistic, in 
the manner of his later ‘‘ Sonette an Orpheus.’’ It is as if some 
more superficial experiences had first to be lived through before 
he could again tap the deep springs of his experience. And since 
Rilke was profoundly conscious of the unwilled, uncontrollable 
nature of poetic inspiration, since his poems seemed to him to rise 
from an outside source that was not himself, he fathered these 
unexpected and disappointing sequences on a family ghost to whom 
he claimed to have become sensitive in the castle. This story of the 
Count C.W. he elaborated for the benefit of various correspondents 
until it became doubtful whether he did not accept the Count’s 
spectral existence himself. 

The reasons for Rilke’s failure, therefore, to publish these poems 
are the same as those which afterwards led him to undervalue the 
** Orpheus ’” sequences; they were not the work he longed to 
write. It is impossible, however, to understand his rejection of the 
Karnak poem in the first set, the magnificent record of a moment 
of timeless experience remembered, or of the final poem with its 
reflections on the changing pace of time ; a poem whose last lines 
haunted the poet himself, even as he disowned them, Nor can one 
understand why he was not glad to have written the second set 
which contains lyrics of natural beauty, almost untouched by the 
metaphysical reflectiveness that at other times so quickly clouds 
his first responses to the world without. The seventh, to a cuckoo : 
O erster Ruf wagrecht ins Jahr hinein, and the last which springs from 
the reflection of ‘* another space ’’ in the glass of a growing-frame 
and leads the poet to postulate a truth so deep that even the revelation 
of music conceals it—these are amongst Rilke’s finest poetry, which 
I believe to be some of the greatest written in this century. 

For the reader without German this is a tantalising book. The 
vers libre of the ‘‘Elegies’’ came over very well in the Leishman- 
Spender translations. But no one could be happy about the fine 


** O first call lengthwise out into the year,”’ 
with which Mr. Leishman begins his translation of the cuckoo poem. 
Nor can one view with any enthusiasm : 
** Who utters what an orange holds encoffered ? ’’ 
as a substitute for the telling simplicity of : 
‘* Wer sagt den Inhalt einer Apfelsine ? ”’ 
It would be far better to leave the poems unrhymed, or merely to 
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face the German with a literal prose rendering. Nothing 
the English versions would make it worth while anyone’s } 
this book who is not tolerably at home on the left-hand, German pe 
Which is sad. For Rilke himself was a masterly translator: ings | 
after his regrettable passage with the Count’s ghost, he discink 
himself by translating Vaiéry’s “‘Cimetiére Marin’’ ina Version Whig 
challenges comparison with the original. Then, in the next wing. 
his inspiration visited him again, and in a few short days ty. 
** Sonette ’’ were written and the ‘* Elegien ’’ completed, 

Van Heerikhuizen’s book is one about which it is difficult to 
with patience. Psychologically pretentious, it is written in la 
that no translator could reduce to order. The poet himself jg 
obscured behind a stifling smoke-screen of pseudo-profungj 
Those who want to read about him should do so in Nora Wyden. 
bruck’s study, published by Lehmann two or three years ago, 


J. M. Cousy, 





Murder in the Tower 


The — of Sir Thomas Overbury. By William McElwee. (F, 
Als.) 


Tue poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower of London) 
a tale familiar to students of the reign of King James I, but probaby 
less so to the publisher’s and—in this case—the author’s target, tig: 
general reader. Mr. McElwee is honest about his purpose. *“* Thy 
book,’’ he observes, ** is the outcome of a conviction that a Dien 
of history, if it is properly written, is a better story than any now! 
which can be written about it.’ That is a challenging Statement, 
Certainly, if the historian has sufficient material left to him to enabk 
him to expose or interpret motives, then his story is likely to possey 
the human interest which is the stock-in-trade. of the novelist. Thg 
was why Mr. Hiscock’s recent book on John Evelyn was fascinati 
even if the author was overwhelmed by his material. But wher 
the material enables the author only to speculate about motives of, 
if he is conscientiously scientific, compels him to leave motives oy 
altogether, then the writer of historical fiction holds the advantag, 
In the book under review the motives seem clear ; they were fear, 
passion, greed and ambition. The Countess of Essex was the love 
of Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of Somerset, one of King Jamy 
I's Scottish favourites. | She was anxious to rid herself of her fig 
husband by obtaining the annulment of her marriage (contracted 
when she was thirteen), and she was afraid that Overbury, th 
** brain behind Carr,’’ would be obstructive. As Mr. McElwe 


Tw 


annulment, and, if he had attempted to blackmail Carr or his mis 
tress, he would have ruined himself along with them. King James] 
had Overbury imprisoned in the Tower after he refused to accepts 
foreign embassy—Paris was mentioned. Thus Overbury’s motix 
was greed ; Paris was not a bad place to be in, even in the sever 
teenth century. After he was put into the Tower the Countess of 
Essex did her best to have him poisoned, using necromancers, seedy 
warders, amateur witches, apothecaries’ apprentices and pastry-cook 
for her purpose. Her motive was fear. Meanwhile the annulment 
suit (which Mr. McElwee insists on calling a divorce) proceed i 
ed, Archbishop Abbot resisting, the saintly Lancelot Andrews iS 
acquiescing. 

Eventually by King James I’s connivance it was granted, and th 
Countess’s relatives, the Howards, ensconced themselves in high 
offices. But Somerset’s enemies ultimately obtained wind of th 
poisoning from one of the conspirators who thought he was dying 
and Chief Justice Coke did not rest until he had worried out th 
full story of the crime—and a great deal more—and sent four persons, e 
including the innocent Lieutenant of the Tower, to death for it 
Coke’s behaviour, if we may trust Mr. McElwee, was comparabk 
with that of Jeffreys in the reign of King Charles I]. His motive wa 
ambition, and so was that of Francis Bacon, his rival, who a P 
Attorney General prosecuted the Somersets before the House of 
Lords. Somerset was ignorant of the crime engineered by his wilt, 
but nearly lost his life, while the Countess, having pleaded ‘* no 
guilty,’’ escaped severe punishment without any difficulty at all. 

The whole episode illuminates the reign of King James I. Th 
monarch himself emerges from it pretty creditably. He assented # 
the annulment because he believed he was promoting young love; 
he made astute comments on the evidence dished up by Coke ; ani 
he was right to spare Somerset’s life. That Somerset himself was?’ 
rather stupid man, and that James was over-kind to his favourites, 
is true. But nearly every British monarch down to recent tim 
has had his favourites. At least King James did not give Somers C 
great power, and no doubt he would have permitted his execution, 
as Queen Elizabeth allowed the execution of Essex, had he beet 
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Just Out 


No Bail for the Judge 
HENRY CECIL 


Mr Cecil’s last book, The Painswick Line, was (according 
to critics for once unanimous) ingenious, witty and enter- 
taining. His new one is well up to standard. The story 
tells how a High Court Judge is tried for murder ; and 
1 how his daughter eventually establishes his innocence with 
the aid of a gentleman of exceptional ingenuity. 12s. 6d. 


I Go Where I’m Sent 
DAVID WALKER 


The travels and experiences of one of Britain’s leading 
foreign correspondents in various European countries, 
the Middle East, Korea and the Canal Zone, during the 
last two and a half years. 15s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 











A STUDY OF SOVIET POLICY 


Russia and Her Colonies 


BY WALTER KOLARZ 


An exact and exhaustive account of the political treatment 


by the Soviet central government 

of the non-Russian peoples living within the U.S.S.R. 
340 pages, with five maps and Index. 8} by 5} inches 
Boards 25s. net, 


George Philip 
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* A well-written, fast-moving, and intelligent novel.’’ 
NEW STATESMAN 


“That rare thing, a subtly written adventure story.’’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN 





STANLEY WADE All My 
Baron Enemies 11/6 


“Strong masculine writing, unsentimental to a degree 
that leaves one choked with tension.’’ DAILY DISPATCH, 
reviewing his previous novel, End of the Line. 





pete The Illustrated 
Bradbury Man 11/6 


“ Grace and irony are subtly fused in Ray Bradbury’s 
fantasy.” SCOTSMAN. “By firmly subordinating 
world of curious beauty, glowing with sympathy and 
shot through with humour, which the lapidary quality 
of his writing presents to us in all its strange colours.’’ 
PUNCH, in reviews of his previous book, The Silver Locusts. 









probability to poetry Mr. Bradbury has created a 3 
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convinced of his favourite’s guilt. 


satisfying, and the author has presented it deftly. 
Maurice ASHLEY. 


Sudanese Spokesman 


The Sudan Question. By Mekki Abbas. (Faber. 2ls.) 


Tue fact that this is the first book to be written in English by a 
Sudanese could be made either a tribute or a reproach to Britain : 
a tribute if set against the condition of the country fifty years ago, 
and a reproach if fifty years is thought along time to spend in making 
a people articulate. But, late or not, this is a book which can stand 
entirely on its own merits. It is brief, lucid and scholarly. In the 
valley of the Nile itself the future of the Sudan is a matter which 
arouses fierce passions, and Mr. Abbas, as a member of the small 
Sudanese intelligentsia which will have to play a big part in shaping 
the destiny of its country, might be expected to betray his own 
emotions, The temptation to harangue his British audience must 
have been hard to resist ; but he has resisted it. The book was 
begun as a piece of research, and if the result is a great deal more 
readable than ninety per cent. of B.Litt. theses this is due as much 
to the author’s control over his material as-to the topicality of the 
material itself. 

Just because they are not stressed, it is those passages in The Sudan 
Question where the author allows himself the expression of opinion 
that will arouse most interest. He rightly emphasises a point which 
is sometimes forgotten, in London as much as in Cairo, that the 
existence of the dispute over the Sudan’s future, quite apart from the 
way in which it may eventually be settled, has a harmful effect on 
the orderly development of the Sudan : 

** A further effect of the [Anglo-Egyptian] dispute [he writes], was 
that it made the future status of the Sudan overshadow all political 
issues, disagreement over which is normally the reason for the 
formation of parties. A glance through the programmes of 
Sudanese parties is enough to prove this. The Sudanese press and 
political talk in public and private places was dominated by the 
future status of the Sudan. 

** Another serious effect is the lack of trust between the Sudanese 
and the Co-domini and between the Sudanese themselves. When 
the Sudanese read the charges made practically every day by the 
Egyptian press and wireless against British policy and actions in 
the Sudan, and when they consider the charges and counter-charges, 
such as the ones made by Nokrashy Pasha and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan in the Security Council, many of them, especially the 
younger enthusiastic ones, could hardly be expected to have faith 
in the intentions professed either by Britain or by Egypt to lead the 
Sudan on the road to self-government and ultimate independence.’’ 

It is this poisoning of the atmosphere which invalidates some 
of the confident generalisations that continue to be made about the 
Sudan by those who knew the country in its days of happier obscurity. 
Pursuing his argument Mr. Abbas comes to the conclusion, logically 
enough, that speed is one of the most important ingredients in a 
solution of the Sudanese problem, and that to achieve speed some 
sacrifices may have to be made by the British-of what they regard 
as either logical or practical. He would accept the British proposals 
of October last year as the fair basis for an agreement, but would if 
necessary see them modified, particularly as regards the international 
commission which, it was suggested, should watch the constitutional 
development of the Sudan. But what will happen if it is the Egyptians 
who dig their heels in; and if the occasion for their intransigence is 
the King’s title, Mr. Abbas does not say. EDWARD HoDGKIN. 


Greece and Rome 
A History of Greek Political Thought. By T. A. Sinclair. (Routledge. 


25s.) 
Catholic Political Thought (1789-1848). By Béla Menczer. (Burns 
Oates. 18s.) 


Reavers of Professor Sinclair can be promised a pleasant surprise ; 
this really is a history of Greek political thought and not, like most 
books which claim to be about this subject, a history of Plato and 
Aristotle. The two giants are there, but taking up no more space 
than they ought in a narrative which begins with Homer and ends 
with Philo of Alexandria. Neither Plato nor Aristotle represents 
what is noblest and most original in Greek political thought, as both 
might be said to do in the case of pure philosophy ; and concentra- 
tion on their work at the expense of others has done immeasurable 
harm. This is especially true of Plato, about whom it is scarcely 
possible, in consequence, to write with composure. 
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The story should entertain 
readers of crime fiction ; the surviving documentation is heavy but 














The most misanthropic of modern intellectual leaders, 
Rousseau and Marx to Hegel and Rosenberg, could conjure UD the 
name of Plato to bless the fetters they created for mankind, While 
kindly scholars were simultaneously making that name more glor 
Now, of course, the reaction against him has gone rather too far, 

d bad 





and Mr. Sinclair’s moderate estimate, seeing both good an 
Plato, comes as an opportune corrective. He shows how the 
mind tried to combine the principle of liberty with the Principle of 
just government. Plato (and to a lesser extent Aristotle) is 
sentative precisely because he abandoned the principle of liberty ig 
order to elevate the principle of just government to its loftiest 
plane. One of the many merits of Mr. Sinclair’s book is his carefyj 
attention to the language of Greek politics ; and his explanation of 
the usage of such terms as polis, isonomia and eunomia. will recom 
mend the book, not only to undergraduates and specialists, but tg 
the fairly large public which still exists on the fringe of Greek ang 
political studies. e 

Catholic Political Thought (1789-1848) should be warmly received 
in Belfast and other quarters predisposed to see the worstin “ Popery” 
Although no Kensitite could have made a more unsympathetic 
anthology of Catholic political writings, this book has been com 
piled by a man who sincerely admires them. Catholic politicg 
thought was far from its best betwcen 1789 and 1848, but there wer 
constructive elements in it, even in those years. Mr. Mencag 
however, is contemptuous of Catholic liberalism. The writers he 
quotes as voices of Christianity are the most reactionary : Chateay 
briand, Balzac, Bonald, Schlegel, Metternich, Cortés, Balmes, 
Veuillot and, above all, Joseph de Maistre. 

It is a perplexing selection. True, Balzac was a great artist, and 
Chateaubriand was a considerable one, but Balzac fell far short of 
sainthood and Chateaubriand was quite the nastiest humbug of hig 
time. We do not expect every philosopher to be a Socrates, buta 
certain minimum of Christian virtue is necessary in a Christian 
moralist who expects to be taken seriously. However, the quote 
tions from Chateaubriand are certainly more interesting than thos 
from Balzac, whose polit.cal aphorisms turn out to be depressingly 
trite. Of all Mr. Menczer’s authors, it is Metternich who makes 
the best impression. His theory is at one with ‘his practice, and his 
emphasis on the need to preserve the unity of Europe is, like Bonald’y 
more persuasive than the negative anti-liberalism of the others. 

Joseph de Maistre, who has pride of place in Mr. Menczer’s book, 
is a poor logician. He argues, for example, that since God created 
everything, God also named everything. Nevertheless, he sets out 
his political sentiments plainly enough: ‘* Human nature was 
created for the benefit of the few’’; ‘‘ War is divine of its vey 
naturé, because it is a law of the world ’’; ‘* In our day, the two 
anchors of society, religion and slavery, have been lost, so that the 
vessel of state has been cast adrift and shattered by the storm”; 
** Let us be under no illusion, if a man runs his eye over his book- 
shelves and feels attracted to the Works [of Voltaire] God does not 
love him.’’ Joseph de Maistre is clearly a man of faith, but he 
does got emerge from this book as a man of remarkable intelligence, 

MAURICE CRANSTON, 


A Poet in Solitude 


Collected Poems: 1921-1951, By Edwin Muir. (Faber. 15s.) 


Or the poets of an older generation still living, there are not many 
who stand outside the group which has been fashionable and much 
discussed during the past three decades. Edwin Muir is one of 
them. A busy professional man of letters and>an officer of the 
British Council working abroad, he has had to produce his poetry 
as a part-time occupation. But in his later life this occupation 
has become increasingly dominant. Now that his verse is collected, 
we can see how the distractions have not in the least affected an 
astonishing unity of vision, philosophic mood and temperamental 
direction. He has never raised his voice, and he has seldom varied his 
pace. Yet, with this monotone and this monochrome, he has succeeded 
in presenting a poetic personality to the English-speaking world 
that is likely’to remain permanently, quietly authoritative in all that 
concerns the dignity of literary art, the research into the mystery of 
human destiny and the sanctity of the individual. 

He is a poet in solitude, like his contemporaries de la Mare and 
Andrew Young. More metaphysical than both, he has less fantasy 
than the former, and less delight in nature than the latter. Ther 
is indeed not much outbreak of delight in all his work. The vitality 
is always subdued, the only exuberance being an occasional outbreak 
of passionate protest against his ever-nagging enemy, the evil genius 
of Time. So much of his verse is the expression of a wrestling with 
that elusive figure. He feels every moment of his life as a slight 
falsification of that eternal serenity upon which he is always strugglii$ 
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wn the future Emperor Charles VI of Austria came to England to visit 
the Duke of Somerset in 1703, his coach capsized a dozen times before 
he reached Petworth, owing to the bad roads. Only the well-to-do travelled 
to any extent in those days; wealth was concentrated into the hands of the 
few and the need for particular modern developments of banking, such as 
the Corporate Trustee, had not arisen. 


he Bank of Liverpool Limited, now Martins Bank 
Limited, was founded in 1831, and commenced Trustee 
business early in the present century. The Bank acts as 
Executor and Trustee, providing security, skill and conti- 
nuity of management, at moderate fees. A descriptive 
booklet may be obtained at any of the Bank’s 600 branches. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


Trustee Department, Head Office, 
4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Branches at the Department at 
80 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3; 16 Whitehall, S.W.1. 
43 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 28-30 Park Row, 
Leeds, 1. 24 Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
9 Highgate, Kendal. 
TOTAL ASSETS (AS AT 31st DEC., 1951) £347,336,244, 
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The hansom cab had an elegance that was most 
appropriate to its era. It was an age of quality first, 
and the variety of things brought to perfection 
then included Straight Cut. These unforgettable 
cigarettes can still be your choice today—if you 












have a taste for real Edwardian excellence. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


STRAIGHT CUT 


Cigarettes 20 for 3/11 


BY LAMBERT & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland) , Ltd. 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Voyage of Discovery 


On February rth last, the British trawler “Loch 
Doon” sailed home and into the headlines of scores of 
newspapers. Braving dense pack-ice and "bergs “as big 
as the Albert Hall,” she had penctrated farther‘in her 
quest for fish than any British trawler had ever been 
at this season of the year. Round the tip of Greenland 
she went, then up the Davis Strait towards Baffin Bay. 

The reward of her exploit? Nearly 30,000 stone of 
fine fish. But far more important than her individual 
success are the implications of the trip. The “Loch 
Doon” and her crew have proved that the passage to 
one of Greenland’s richest fishing grounds is not, as 
was formerly believed, impossible during the winter 
months. True, hardships and hazards abound, but 
the way is open to men of courage and endurance. r 

Next winter it is certain that other British vessels 
will attempt the trip and, if all goes well, real progress 
will have been made in the drive to bring housewives 
more and consequently cheaper fish in the months 
of scarcity. 

As one great national newspaper said of the voyage: 
“This is the spirit which sent Drake out in his cockleshell 
to sail uncharted seas. It is the spirit that we need today.” 


British trawlers know their job! 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Limited 
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air-conditioned 
for comfort ? 









Close, stuffy weather holds no terrors for the wearer 
of Aertex underwear. The countless tiny insulating 
air-cells in the Aertex weave keep you comfortably 
cool when it is hot... and cosily warm if it turns 
cold. These are benefits which everyone can enjoy 
now that Aertex is plentiful again. 


AERTEX 


Write for illustrated booklets to A.M.57, 465, Oxford Street, W.! 
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to look. Life, for him, is like a woman whom his ardent but quiet 
nature woos. He is constantly seeking to protect her from this 
adversary, but he cannot attract her attention : 
** For still she smiles, and does not know 
Her feet are in the snaring lime. 
He who entrapped her long ago, 
And kills her, is unpitying Time.’’ 

The other adversary, always a complementary one, is the genius of 
Space, the second great dissolvent of human singleness of purpose. 
One poem in this wonderful book, dedicated to his fellow Orkney- 
man Eric Linklater and called ** The Voyage,’’ is a direct and 
searching consideration of this second monster imponderable. 
The poem has the strange and hypnotic intensity of ‘* The Ancient 
Mariner,’’ and a similar sense of allegory. 

** The words we knew like our right hand, 
Mountain and valley, meadow and grove, 
Composed a legendary land 
Rich with the broken tombs of love. 
Delusion or truth ? We were content 
Thenceforth to sail the harmless seas 
Safe past the Fate and Accident, 

And call a blessing on that peace.’’ 

And what does he get out of this highly nervous isolation of 
spirit, in his life and in his muse? A not unfamiliar bread ; the 
bread of many a religious figure in the past: 

** For loss was then our only joy, 

Privation of all, fulfilled desire, 

The world our treasure and our toy 

In destitution clean as fire.’’ 
It is a Franciscan discovery, with triumph incarnate in renunciation. 
Mr. Muir has always travelled light. His poetry is hardly more than 
horn-book size in technique. But how closely it is written, and how 
much passion is held in that bleak script. He says that when he 
reaches The Border, ‘‘ I shall quite forget that once I could sing.’’ 
I would venture to prophesy that future generations will not need 


reminding of this fact. RICHARD CHURCH. 


Fiction 
By Anthony Powell. 
By Walter Clapham. 


(Heinemann. 12s 6d.) 
(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


A Buyer's Market. 
Night be my Witness. 


The Nightingale. By Richard Church. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
The Watch. By Carlo Levi. (Cassell. 15s.) 
The Dark Island. By Henry Treece. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Reapers of Mr. Powell's A Question of Upbringing are too deeply 
committed by the excellence of that opening volume to take at all 
lightly any weakening in his story as it develops. There was a 
freshness of vision and a brilliance of characterisation which lifted 
it high above the accidental surroundings of Eton and Oxford between 
the wars and seemed to promise some kind of large if not permanent 
validity for the eccentric Uncle Giles and the gaucheries of Widmer- 
pool. Moreover Mr. Powell was hinting discreetly that these obvious 
delights were themselves negligible by comparison with the music we 
should slowly recognise as Time got to work below his surface patterns 
and revealed its own system of counter-eddies in the depths. 

Since there is something more than a trace of pay in these 
intentions, it should behove Mr. Powell's critics not to fall into the 
trap of those who condemned one volume after another of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu for faults that were not there when it fell 
into shape as a single book. It may be that the aridity of A Buyer’s 
Market is a necessary preparation for the next volume, that a sense 
of poverty and irrelevance among the characters who drink their way 
through the snobbish parties of Belgravia and Mayfair in 1928 will 
crystallise into an ordered significance by the end. This may be so, 
but meanwhile local faults have shown up on a scale which is glaring 
enough to ruin the whole project unless Mr. Powell manages to remove 
them. His prose, which was never without its own independent 
ambitions, is for the moment so clogged with pretentiousness that 
his great gift for character-presentation is almost strangled. By a 
similar process, his manoeuvring to demonstrate the transformation 
of characters as different demands are made-on them, or as we see 
them from different points of view, has become more prominent than 
his interest in the live person he is handling. These faults, like Mr. 
Powell's interest in snobbery, are indeed Proustian, but unless he can 
recover that overwhelming fascination in people and situations for 
their own sake, which so enchanted us in A Question of Upbringing, 
the great promise of the book will have been broken. 
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Night be my Witness isa straightforward record of the life of 


R.A.F. bomber-crews in the Second World War. In other w 

the book deals with a unique nightmare which no imagination 

have invented, but which Mr. Walter Clapham extracts from his 
memory with every detail of heroism, cowardice, monotony and Visual 
reality intact and apparently fn perspective. One reads with the same 
kind of respect which one gives to a traveller in remote places. Ang 
because there is something of a poet in Mr. Clapham, his account 
has richness and depth. It is the more astonishing to note that 
airborne thoughts are wholly concentrated on the danger to oneself 
one’s companions and to the crews in other attacking bombers : 
underneath lies a target, a map, a country without people. , 


In the closing sentences of The Nightingale Mr. Richard Church 
reveals that his invention has been at work on the Greek myth of 
Procne and Philomela, so that one hurries off uneasily to the reference 
books to see what essential moral one has overlooked. The history 
of these classical sisters is much disputed, and I must confess to failure 
in attempting to use any version as a source of illumination ; nor, 
perhaps, does this failure matter very much because The Nightingale 
stands on its own frail but securely placed feet. Two sisters, both of 
them surprisingly naive for Londoners of the twentieth century, are 
at war with themselves and the world in their desire to achieve their 
ambitions. The first wishes to marry, and the second to sing, but 
when the hero comes on the scene in the shape of a German business- 
man, he makes love to the. potential singer, and only at the last 
moment leaves her (about to burst into song) while he marries the 
first. Thus, Mr. Church seems to say, nightingales are bor: 
painfully, demurely, by a process which may interest reflective 
oe of the novel. It is not, of course, the tough or existentialist 
novel. 


Mr. Carlo Levi’s Christ stopped at Eboli achieved a great, perhaps 
excessive reputation soon after the war as a documentary account of 
life among the poverty-stricken peasants of Lucania. The severity 
of his material seemed to attach itself to his style and vision, so that 
the book appeared to be a considerable work of art. The strange 
thing about The Watch, where Mr. Levi takes to the novel proper, 
is that it is not only lacking in shape or form ; there is a roughness of 
texture in each individual sentence, as if the book was a draft written 
by a journalist in a hurry. Probably the subject of Rome in the 
early days after the war made a phantasmagoria on these lines almost 
inevitable, but that does not dispose of one’s doubts about the quality 
of the feeling and artistry. There are malicious Italians who say that 
Mr. Levi stopped at Eboli. 

Among the virtues of the historical novelist, Mr. Henry Treece 
demonstrates that the poet’s capacity to believe in a dream is perhaps 
the most important. The Dark Island is Britain in the throes of 
Roman occupation, and whether or not it is historically accurate, 
Mr. Treece brings alive a vision which can be relied on to enthrall 
even the historian ; and no one could ask more than that. 

TANGYE LEAN. 


Poor Little Woman 


Louisa May Alcott. By Madeleine B. Stern. (Peter Nevill. 2ls.) 


INTUITIVE biographies need genius to succeed, but all that Miss 
Stern has to offer to the potentially splendid subject of Louisa Alcott 
is an arch whimsicality. Despite an extensive foreword of gratitude 
due and an even larger appendix of sources consulted, the reader 
approaches with the utmost dubiety the unending assurances that 
Miss Alcott ‘* thought,’’ ** felt ’’’ and ‘* realised ’’ this, that and 
the other. In place of the essential sense of causation, Miss Stern is 
equipped only with a sense of chronology, and offers only the most 
casual and amateur speculations as to the probable effects on Miss 
Alcott’s work of the crank vegetarian father with his devotion to 
plain-living, high-thinking, poverty-ruined colonies, or of her devoted 
admiration of Thoreau. The books that made her name we are 
assumed to know so well that no description of them—other than the 
sales figures—is thought necessary. The charm of recognising in 
the Concord house such literary eidola as Beth’s piano, Jo’s horsehair 
sofa and the cast of Amy’s feet, a charm that overwhelms the devoted 
visitor, has left Miss Stern unmoved. A future biographer may be 
glad of the appendices, but all that we have is an undigested mass of 
unselected detail presented with unparalleled dulness, and all that 
we have to be gtateful for is that no critical assessment of Miss 
Alcott’s work is anywhere attempted. MARGHANITA  LASKI. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 684 


en for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the “first correct 
{A Book = after noon on Tuesday week, July 8th, addressed Crossword, 
wort bearins NUMBER of the puzzle to 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 




















7. A trifle in a mouth. G.) 


Across : ; : 
1. -Part returns to South Africa with an 8. I enter trade and overdo the invective. 
official. (6.) 9 wes 
4. Suitably found in the hands of a - Modern submarines do. (5.) 


stonewaller. 14. I came im arms. (Anag.) (11) 

10. Graduates shortly for an instrument. 15. The pest may be full of poison. (10.) 
7) 18. Indian sergeant. (8.) 

11. “What —— to grow ripe is ours?" 19, Upset the vessel. Inside are an Car 


(Armmold.) (7) and a doctor. (8.) 

12. Frozen mire. (4.) 22. Teem. (6.) 

13. Draws back to the place for putting. 23. “Reading, writing and  ‘rithmetic, 
(10.) ——, tobacker and sleep.” (Dickens.) 

16. A towering rook. (6.) (S.) 

17. They turn their backs on their com- 26. Arnold short of pounds and pence. (4.) 
panions and set the pace. (7.) 28. The bird turns over a packet. (3.) 


20. Verne at the end of his career. (7.) 


21. “Solid pudding against empty ——.” Solution to 


(Pope.) (6.) 
24. Ban is not so mixed for tea-party Crossword No. 682 
people. (10.) 


25. Gold in Pornic. (4.) 

27. The barren palm. (7.) 

29. Smith's calling in the cavalry. (7.) 

30. One of those fruits associated with 
apricots 8.) 

31. It seems the opposite of a breakdown 















on the parade-ground. (4, 2.) “4 
Down Me | 
1, Take it away! (8.) 
2. Smart skates (Anag.) (1) vals +) , 
3. Fluid aspect of a German prefix. (4.) 2 n ON te 
5. “Thomas, here’s my best — to . LA A 
you.” (Kipling.) (8.) con ous te 4 
6. Looking-glass landscape fashioned for Aon ; 7 Ld 
a game. (5, 5.) : € RES vleiélo\v 's 


Solution on July 11 


The winner of Crossword No. 682 is: Mrs. K. Y. ABONE, 65 Woodhall 
Road, Edinburgh, 13. 





PAID UP 


SHARES 





TAX FREE TO INVESTOR 
Easy Withdrawals 
No Depreciation of Capital 
TOTAL ASSETS - £2,000,000 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


TUDOR HOUSE, 58, KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD 
Telephone: Maidenhead 3571-2 


further particulars /rom 
the Secretary, 
A. J. GREEN, F.C.C.8., F.LA.O. 
Established Since the Year 1859 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
of Being Earnest 


Filmed with loving care and maximum 
fidelity to the original script, Oscar Wilde’s 
wittiest and most successful play has been 
transformed into a motion picture 
of high distinction. 
Playing the leading roles 
are established artists of today, 
MICHAEL DENISON, EDITH EVANS, 
JOAN GREENWOOD, MILES MALLESON, 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE, MARGARET 
RUTHERFORD and newcomer 
of promise, DOROTHY TUTIN. 
Here is all the wit and invention 
of the renowned playwright 
combined with the high skill 
of a technical group, led 
by Anthony Asquith. 
This new British production 
in Colour by Technicolor, is 
now showing at the 





"(CERT. u) 


ODEON LEICESTER SQUARE 


Telephone: WHI.6111 


* Also a first presentation of Modern LARGE-SCREEN TELEVISION 
will take place Nightly at 8.40 until JULY 3rd (Sunday excepted). 








. . blissful companion for 
the contented fireside hours 
—Barneys 


“ No doubt you receive a great many appreciative letters from 
time to time about ‘ Barney’s’ but, nevertheless, I feel I must write to tell 
you what * Barney's * has meant to me through the years. 1 have not gone 
through all the vicissitudes of fortune experienced by some of your customers, 
but am merely an ordinary pipe smoker who finds that * Barney’s” 
the day helps with the most abstruse calculations, and, better still, it is the 
most blissful companion for the contented fireside hours.’” 

The original letter can be inspected at, and further addressed to, Barneys Sales 
Bureau, 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. Smokers cam arrange for regular personal 
despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in 2 Ib. parcels, to many lands, but not as yet fo all, 
% Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), and Parsons Pleasure (mild), Home Prices 4/5d. ez. 

(327) Made by john Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 











Shorter Notices 


Some C of Opera. By Dyneley 
Hussey. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d.) 


Tess small essays, plainly yet elegantly 
written, tell the ordinary music-lover pretty 
well all that he can want to know about the 
slightly less weli-known of the great com- 
posers of opera—Monteverdi, Gluck, Weber, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Gounod, Bizet, 
Mussorgsky and one prime favourite, 
Puccini, The facts are presented in pleasant 
and easily digestible form, there are nice 
touches of wit and the author's judgement 
is unfailingly sound. He faces Mussorgsky’s 
dipsomania more frankly than many bio- 
graphers have done, and he, probably 
wisely, refrains from the temptation to 
psycho-analyse Rossini, content to attribute 
his premature retirement from ** business *’ 
to his natural indolence and a well-lined 
purse. It is not possible to make Weber a 
very sympathetic or interesting character, 
and the fact that modern operatic audiences 
in this country are not acquainted even with 
Der Freischiitz has really relegated poor 
Weber to the class of composers—Monte- 
verdi and Gluck virtually belong to them, 
alas ! too—whose names are more honoured 
than their works performed. Puccini, alone 
of Mr. Hussey’s composers, belongs to the 
opposite class, more performed than 
honoured ; and it is peshaps not over- 
imaginative to find in the essay devoted to 
him a hint of the boredom and irritation 
induced in any music critic by frequent and 
enforced attendance at third-rate perform- 
ances of Tosca, Butterfly and Bohéme. In 
any case, Puccini ‘* needs no introduction,”’ 
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and the many who buy this book will buy 
it tor the skill and unpretentiousness with 
which the little-known composers and their 
works are introduced. They can take their 
choice of two different Puccini operas most 
nights of the week, if they are Londoners. 
M. C. 
The Art of Living. By Saul Steinberg. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 

It is obvious that zebra crossings should 
lead into multiple stores or be reserved for 
pavement-artists and wedding processions ; 
it is equally evident that the only way to 
paint swans is to row one’s easel out in a 
boat and ask the birds to sit. Yet it takes a 
Langdon or a Steinberg to point out the 
diurnal opportunities we miss, to enlighten 
us and surprise us with their lunatic com- 
monsense. Where should Steinberg appear 
in the cartoonists’ gallery ? He is a more 
sophisticated Thurber, a transatlantic Pont ; 
his intricacy suggests that he appreciates 
Beardsley (though Beardsley might have 
shied at being classed with cartoonists), but 
the countenance of a Steinberg cat or a 
Steinberg human-being suggests the face of 
Old Foss or Mr. Lear. Whatever his col- 
laterals, certain it remains that Steinberg 
lives in a weirdly interesting world, a divert- 
ing rococo universe peopled by rococo 
inhabitants and sometimes by diagram- 
matic creatures who bear all too strong a 
likeness to humankind. In his drawings of 
subway crowds and suburban life there is a 
deeper satire than we realise: sometimes 
it is regretful, but it is not always kind. 
And then, of course, one reflects that Stein- 
berg should be remembered rather than 
taken to heart. He would be remembered 
even if this had been his only book. He 
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has earned his place as long as w 
fantastic hats, and iced cakes 
** Good Morning ”’ arrive with our ) 
ing tea—a reputation as lasting ag the 





nonsense world. LR 

The Life and Voyages of Captain 
Slocum. By Victor Slocum. (Ruper 
Hart-Davis. 21s.) ; 


JosHUA Stocum’s Sailing Alone Around the 
World has deservedly become a classic, ag 
only for its extraordinary adventures, but 
also for the Captain’s forthright co; 

and style. His next most remarkable achiev. 
ment, an earlier one, he recounted in Vo 
of the Liberdade, so that his biographer fag 
the possible disadvantage of the 
knowing the best parts of the sfory befor. 
hand. This would have mattered less hag 
there been new light to throw upon them, by 
Mr. Slocum has merely quoted or sym. 
marised his father’s original accounts, H, 
too sailed in the Liberdade and might x 
least have given his own version of tha 
hazardous ocean passage by a family of 
four in a 35-foot home-made boat, instead 
of reprinting his father’s at length. However, 
the Captain tried many other strange under. 


takings in out-of-the-way corners of the seq ” 


before he disappeared without trace on on 
of his lone voyages,.and his son has done his 
best to fill in the details of the whole 6 
years of his life from what was evidently 
scanty material. A_ sketchy biography 
results; yet it is full of interest, excitements 
and curiosities, and those who count Joshua 
Slocum among their heroes and seek eagerly 
for fresh crumbs of knowledge about his 
famous deeds will be grateful for the half 
a loaf that is offered to them. G. P.G. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 


INEXPLICABLE ATTITUDE OF CAPITAL 
ISSUES COMMITTEE 





Tue 23rd annual general meeting of Tele- 
phone Rentals Limited was held on 23rd June, 
in London. 

Mr. Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.1.E.E. 


(chairman and joint managing director), who 


presided, said: 

As you will have read my address circu- 
lated with the Accounts, in which I stated that 
the Capital Issues Committee had refused our 
applications for obtaining additional capital, 
no doubt you will expect me to make some 
further comment on the position in which 
your Company finds itself. 

The position has not changed: and I con- 
sider the attitude of the Cap:tal Issues Com- 
mittee is quite inexplicable. Your Company 
has been a suctessful one over the whole 
period of its existence, and it has shown in- 
creasing profits every year, which proves that 
the Services we render to Industry are of great 
value. 

The Capital Issues Committee consists of 
five or six of the leading City men in the 
realms of Finance and Industry, and the only 
conclusion I can come to is that we have 
failed to put over to this Committee the 
importance of the Services we render to the 
Commercial and Industrial concerns in this 
country. 

It is not a Service that is easy to put over in 
words, but only by practical demonstration. 
And I feel that this is demonstrated by the 
fact that among our subscribers we embrace a 
large number of leading concerns in this 
country, and also Public Utilities and Public 
Services. 

There was never a period in the country’s 


history when it was more essential to intro- 
duce something which would increase produc- 
tive efficiency, save time and improve costing 
methods. 

A very interesting leading “article appeared 
in The Times of Friday, June 13th, under the 
heading of “A Long Task,” and the last 
paragraph of this leader sets out in a few 
words what we claim to do: “It is an un- 
romantic battle, to be fought in terms of a 
few less minutes wasted in the day and an 
addition of a few units to the day’s output, 
just as the consumer has to fight it by paying 
a few shillings more for his rations. It is only 
thus that it will be won.” 

All I can say at present is that we are not 
prepared to accept the negative attitude of 
the Capital Issues Committee, and we shall 
keep on keeping on until they are converted. 

We are working strictly within the state- 
ment I made in my address issued with the 
Accounts, and are limiting our Services to 
firms engaged on Defence Work, Export and 
Public Authorities, and, of course, carrying 
out our contractual obligations. 

At the moment, I am not able to say more 
than this. But you will be advised in the 
Press of any change for the better in the 
situation. 

The report was adopted. 





TO ENSURE REGULAR RECEIPT OF 
THE SPECTATOR 


readers are urged to place a firm order with 
their newsagent or to take out a subscription. 
Newsagents cannot afford to take the risk of carry- 
ing stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 
Subscription rates: 
52 weeks, 35s.; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a 
remittance, to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1 











LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 


IN his Statement which accompanies the 
Annual Report and Accounts for 1951 of The 
London Asiatic Rubber & Produce Co., Ltd, 
the Chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, says: Our 
issued capital and capital reserves amount to 
£1,579,924: revenue reserves (General £650,000, 
Dividend Equalisation £125,000, undistributed 
profit £101,899) to £876,899. Together these 
items total £2,456,823, a figure which com 
pares with £2,220,817 a year ago. Fixed 
Assets, including Trade Investments, stand at 
£1,650;711. Rehabilitation expenditure, 
£137,088, is segregated in a separate item: it 
has been reduced by £28,754 received on 
account of War Damage Compensation, and 
a further reduction should be shown in next 
year’s accounts. Current assets at £2,033,400 
are substantially in excess of current liabilities 
(including taxation) £1,364,376. 

The proceeds of rubber were the highest in 
our history, but the profit was below the 
previous year’s. Cost of production was 
£1,056,379, plus Malayan export duty £322,313, 
and replanting expediture was £86,548. These 
three together exceed the corresponding items 
a year ago by over 55 per cent. Includ- 
ing the export duty, taxation alone calls 
for no less than £981,520 and leaves 4 
net profit of £462,637. And whereas 
the average price realised per Ib. was just 
under four shillings (London landed) in these 
accounts, the corresponding market price 
today is barely two shillings. The price 
collapse was rapid—to get costs down is going 
to be a slower process. 

In recommending a final dividend of 15 per 
cent., to cost £87,878, making 35 per cent. 
for the year, my colleagues and I feel that we 
are going to the limit of what can be justified 
in the circumstances. Transfers to various 
reserves absorb £269,023, and there will bea 
reduction of £6,236 in the carry forward. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
JAMES W. COOK & COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


fifth annual general meeting of 
pth Cook and Go., Ltd., was held on 
June 20th, in London. . 

Mr. W. J. Clarke (chairman and managing 

director) presided, and in the course of his 
h said:— : : 

| have much pleasure in presenting the 
Accounts for the year 1951, and in congratu- 
jating you upon the improved result of the 

f. In the main it is a very good increase 
and a satisfactory return but it has not been 
secured by every branch of our business. 
Although uttering this note of warning I 
would like to say that we are steadily and 
quietly pursuing our way, and we shall, I have 
no doubt, overcome whatever problems may 
be in front of us. . 

With regard to our work in Lendon, we 
have enjoyed the benefit of some higher rates, 
following wage rises, during the year under 
review, and in 1952 another addition to labour 
costs has taken place which will require an 
appropriate increase jn our charges to meet 
it. I am hopeful that this year’s operations 
will not be unfavourable. 

I ought to say a word about the ships; we 
have had a satisfactory year round the coast, 
and they have been.kept fully engaged from 
January to- December. We added an extra 
tanker to our fleet last year (1951), and we 
secured another contract which required a 
further ship, as well as barges. (It is interest- 
ing to note that we have bought another 
tanker this year (1952) and up to the present 
the seven vessels have been fully employed.) 

In connection with barges, we have im- 
proved the fleet both on the Thames and on 
the Humber. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS COMPANY 


Tue 46th annual general meeting of The 
Forestal Land, Timber and Railways Com- 
pany Ltd., was held on June 25th in London, 
Mr. Gerard d'Erlamger, C.B.E., A.C.A. (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review:— 

The profits for the year are the best which 
we have ever been able to report. The profit 
earned by the Group, excluding Argentina, 
£957,438 is twice as large this year as com- 
pared with last year, whilst the profit of the 
Argentine Group is more than three times as 
large. However, since the end of our financial 
year a serious recession has descended upon 
the tanning trade. The results for the current 
year, therefore, cannot be so successful: 

Quoting from the annual report of the 
President of La Forestal Argentina, the state- 
ment continues: “The year’s production of 
quebracho extract totalled 127,516 tons, rep- 
resenting the highest production since the year 
1934, whilst the total exports together with 
local sales aggregating 138,038 tons, estab- 
lished a record since the formation of the 
Company. Taking into account the smaller 
volume of sales affected during the first 
quarter of the year and also prevailing mar- 
ket conditions, it cannot be expected that the 
current year’s total sales will reach normal 
figures.” 

_ The Natal Tanning Extract Company con- 
tinued on its successful way during the year. 
Since the close of the financial year there 
has been some recession in the demand for 
wattle extract in company with that for other 
tanning materials. Our awe subsidiary, the 
East African Tanning Extract Company, 
Limited has enjoyed a successful year of 
trading. The Calder and Mersey Extract 
Company has had another successful year. 

The report was adopted. 
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+ THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


THe Third Annual General Meeting of the 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited was 
held on June 25th in London, Mr. J. R. 
Govett (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement:— 


The- results for 1951 are very satisfactory, 
with prices for lead and zinc maintained at a 
high level throughout the year. The Group 
profit before taxation amounted to £7,031,874, 
compared with £4,570,800 for 1950, an in- 
crease of £2,461,074. Taxation absorbs 
£4,483,113, as against £3,011,419 for the pre- 
vious year. The net profit for the year avail- 
able for distribution js £2,404,708, which 
shows an increase of £975,028. The Directors 
consider that the results justify an increase in 
the final distribution and they recommend a 
final dividend of 2s. per share, together with 
a bonus of Is. per share. These proposals 
give a total distribution for the year of 4s. 
per share, compared with 2s. 6d. per share for 
1950. The total sum retained in the Group 
out of revenue and capital profits earned dur- 
ing the year amounts to £1,747,302. The 
year’s results reflect not only a high level of 
prices for our products but a high degree of 
efficiency throughout our operations. 


In January, 1951, the United States Govern- 
ment imposed ceiling prices on both lead and 
zinc at the 17 and 17} cents level; these 
prices being subsequently raised on October 
Ist last to 19 and 194 cents respectively. 
Following upon this policy of price control a 
heavy demand for both metals developed in 
the rest of the free world, where market 
quotations rose substantially above the United 
States ceiling prices. 


To deal with the scramble for supplies, 
which was prevalent also in a number of 
other important commodities, the International 
Materials Conference was held in Washington 
in the Spring of 1951. The object of this 
Conference and of the Committees which were 
then formed has been to allocate amongst 
the free world the available tonnages of such 
strategic materials as were considered to be 
in short supply. Zinc, in view of its import- 
ance to the defence programme, was given a 
high place jin the discussions and with the 
agreement of the participating countries an 
international allocation scheme came into 
efféct in the last quarter of 1951. Lead, 
although the assumed shortage was almost as 
great, is no longer regarded as having the same 
strategic importance as zinc, hence this metal 
was not included in the scheme, although 
from time to time it was announced that a 
close watch was being kept on its position. 


The effect of international or even domes- 
tic allocations was equivalent in its influence 
on ‘prices to pre-war commodity schemes 
which controlled the rate of production or 
export from producing countries with a view 
to securing some stability of price. It may 
be said with some confidence that if the more 
violent movements in commodity prices can 
be ironed out without interfering with the 
natural laws of substitution, producers will 
be able to enter into long-term capital and 
labour commitments without incurring the 
tremendous risks that have faced them in the 
past. 

The high prices of the past two years 
have encouraged the search for fresh sources 
of production and though time must elapse 
before new supplies reach the market it is 
hoped that the normal growth in the world’s 
requirements on a peace-time basis will take 
care of this increase and reward the venture- 
some for their enterprise. 

The report was adopted. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 


Tue 25th annual general meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., was. held on June 
19, in London. : 

Mr, J. Rogers, O.B.E., LL.D., the chairman, 
presided and in the course of his speech 
said;—As the report shows, the company has 
again broken records, both in turnover and 
in profits. It is true that some part of the 
increaSe in turnover is due to rising prices, 
but the physical volume of turnover has also 
increased to record levels. 

It is the considered opinion of the directors 
that, after full provision has been made for 
the pepper maintenance of the productive 
assets..of the company, stockholders should 
be given, by way of increased dividends, 
some part of the increased profits due to the 
progressive expansion of the company. The 
total Ordinary dividend for 1951, 13 per cent., 
before taxation, is still smaller in purchasing 
power than the dividend of 8 per cent. paid 
for a number of years before and during the 
war. 

The company’s record for 1951 is one of 
outstanding progress. That progress con- 
tinues, and the directors have before them no 
shortage of important and profitable schemes 
of expansion and development in which the 
company’s resources can be employed. Many 
of these schemes arise from years of patient 
and well-directed research. The programme 
of capital extensions for the next two or three 
years, however, will have to be held back, in 
part, at any rate, because of the shortage of 
essential equipment and building resources 
for which, quite properly, priority is being 
given to rearmament. 

Exports are as important, or almost as 
important, as rearmament. The company’s 
direct exports are now running at well over 
a million pounds a week. In addition to the 
company’s direct exports, jt has to be remem- 
bered that a substantial proportion of our 
products goes to other industries which are 
producing for export. For this reason it is 
in the interests of the country, as well as of 
the company, that our capital programme 
should be pressed forward with po more 
delay than is absolutely necessary during the 
present crisis conditions. 

So far as our future trading prospects are 
concerned, I should be unwise if I attempted 
any prophecy today. 1952 has brought new 
problems to some industries which a year or 
two ago were having difficulty in finding 
enough materials ard labour to cope with an 
excessive demand, but which today are un- 
able to find adequate markets either at home 
or overseas for their output. The setback in 
the textile industries, for example, is not a 
problem peculiar to this country, but is world- 
wide, and this setback inevitably affects the 
demand for dyestuffs. For other industries 
there has been similar change from anxiety 
about raw materials to anxiety about markets. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to interpret these 
signs as foreshadowing a general depression. 
So far in 1952 we have not been seriously 
affected by these conditions and our turnover 
has been satisfactory, notwithstanding the 
resurgence of German and Japanese competi- 
tion. 

I am confident that we shall continue to 
expand our business in spite of the obstacles 
to expansion placed in our way, and in the 
way of other progressive companies, in the 
form of penal taxation, which seems almost 
to have been designed to encourage stagnation 
and to prevent progress. I refer, in particu- 
lar, to the new excess profits levy. Whatever 
the yield of this tax and whatever its purpose 
in terms of party politics, this tax, even in 
its modified form, will do much more harm 
than good to the country. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


In face of seasonal as well as the more 
basic restraining influences markets are still 
drifting lower. Gilt-edged prices, which still 
set the tone for markets as a whole, are 
wilting under small: but persistent selling 
pressure mostly, it seems, from industrial 
companies liquidating their holdings to 
provide necessary cash. But investors as a 
whole are now standing firm, in my view, 
justifiably after the heavy falls of the past 
six months. For long-term investment many 
of the best stocks are beginning to look 
cheap. 


‘* Rights ’’ Issue Flood 


It is symptomatic of the difficult con- 
ditions now prevailing in the equity markets 
that issues of new ordinary shares on 
** rights ’’ terms are meeting with a varying 
response. In some cases, and especially, of 
course, where the issue price has been 
pitched well below market levels, the opera- 
tions have gone through successfully, but in 
several others, such as Home & Colonial 
and Anglo-Portuguese Telephone, under- 
writers have been called on to take up a 
substantial proportion of their commitments. 
Whenever ** rights ’’ issue terms are fixed 
with only a moderate margin in hand over 
the market price the effect in present con- 
ditions is immediately to depress the market 
quotation and in many cases virtually to 
eliminate the margin. Subsequently, share- 
holders have little inducement to take up 
their ** rights,’’ even though the shares are 
now being offered on distinctly attractive 
terms from the long-term investment stand- 
point. Among the latest ** rights ’’ issues:is 
that being made by the Telegraph Construc- 
tion and Maintenance Company, who are 
raising nearly £700,000 of new money to 
finance a programme of plant replacement 
and expansion necessitated by the com- 
pany’s ‘rearmament and export drive. In 
this instance shareholders are also given a 
one-for-three scrip bonus so that the ex 
bonus price of the shares now quoted at 
29s. 6d. will be just over 22s. Here again the 
margin over the ‘* rights ’’ issue price of 
21s. 6d. is small and it may well be that when 
the ‘* rights *’ are dealt in on the market the 
buyer will be able to pick them up for a few 
pence. If such an opportunity of buying 
the new shares free of stamp duty for the 
equivalent of around 22s. in their fully paid 
form should arise, it should be taken. This 
company is a leading unit in the cable making 
trade and has a sound record. The directors 
forecast that on the enlarged capital the 
dividend rate will be 7} per cent. so that the 
shares will be giving a yield of not far short 
of .7 per cent. 


Bonuses and Dividends 

Scarcely a week passes without bringing 
its crop of scrip bonuses. General Electric, 
Spillers, J. Brockhouse and Harrods have 
all announced substantial capitalisations of 
reserves. Gone are the days, however, when 
shareholders could assume that the board’s 
decision to give a scrip bonus was tanta- 
mount to a promise of a larger dividend 
distribution. Investors are now beginning to 
realise that scrip bonuses, especially in 
present conditionsyare merely book-keeping 
transactions designed to bring capital into 





better balance with the total resources 
employed. Only in the case of Spillers, of 
the four companies which I have named, 
does the bonus plan automatically confer a 
real benefit, since in this instance the 
ordinary shareholders get a one-for-eight 
allocation of new preference shares. Here it 
can be safely assumed that it is the board’s 
intention, other things being equal, to main- 
tain the ordinary dividend rate. The prefer- 
ence shares, which will have a definite market 
value of around par, are a free gift which 
shareholders will be able to sell if they wish 
on the Stock Exchange. 


Harrods Warning 


In the majority of cases shareholders 
would do well to keep in mind, especially 
amid the uncertainties which now envelop 
the profit earning outlook, that the odds are 
that the rate of dividend will be automatic- 
ally adjusted to the increase in capital and 
that the same amount is likely to be distri- 
buted. As if to ram home the lesson that a 
scrip bonus does not necessarily point to 
better things, Sir Richard Burbidge and his 
co-directors of Harrods flank their announce- 
ment of a 50 per cent. capital bonus by a 
warning that the ordinary stockholders 
should not rely on even the adjusted rate of 
dividend being maintained for the current 
year. Here is a plain indication that 
Harrods are now feeling the effects of 
reduced spending and increased overhead 
charges. On the basis of the current dividend 
rate of 20 per cent., which was covered by 
only a moderate margin, Harrods £1 
ordinary units at 44s. are now offering the 
high yield of 9 per cent. _ In my view a 
moderate cut in dividend is discounted at 
this level. I would not advise holders of 
these shares to sell. 


LC.I, Outlook 


Ordinary stockholders in Imperial 
Chemical Industries will have studied the 
annual statement of their chairman, Mr. 
John Rogers, without, one imagines, getting 
unduly depressed about 1952 prospects, 
While Mr. Rogers gave a frank warning of 
increasing competition and referred to the 
resurgence of German and Japanese rivals, 
he did not take a gloomy view of the I.C.I’s 
trading prospects. So far this year turnover 
has been satisfactory and he accepts the 
challenge of foreign competition with con- 
fidence. As everyone is aware, the I.C.I. 
group is well to the front as regards effi- 
ciency of plant and research, and one need 
only glance at the balance-sheet to see that 
thanks to the cautious financial policy in 
recent years the company has built up a 
position which will stand it in good stead in 
any coming test. Last year’s transfer of £7 
million out of profits has raised the stock 
replacement reserve to £11 million. To 
quote the I.C.I. chairman : ** Ifin future years 
prices do not continue to rise further pro- 
visions of this kind will be unnecessary and 
if prices fall it would be quite proper to 
bring part of this reserve back into profit 
and loss appropriation account.’’ As 
regards the group’s capital commitments, 
Mr. Rogers made it plain that the increase 
in the authorised capital from £95 million to 
£120 million was a formal step. The board 








1952 


has no present intention of making any 
issue even though there is no shortage q 
important and profitable expansion F 
On the question of a scrip bonus 
holders are now told that although a9 
attempt has yet been made to renew 
company’s unsuccessful application Made 
to the Capital Issues Committee in 
1951, the idea of capitalising a substantia] 
part of the reserves has not been aban 
1.C.I. £1 ordinary units have moved Within 
narrow limits in recent weeks, and at 4 
offer the attractive yield of nearly 6} 
cent. on a well covered dividend, I stil 
regard them as an attractive industrial 
holding. 


J. & P. Coats Problems 


Those ordinary stockholders in J, & P. 
Coats, the Glasgow thread manufacturer, 
who have disapproved of the board's 
cautious dividend policy were given shogt 
shrift by Mr. Robert Laidlaw in his addreg 
at the annual meeting. As one reason for 
conserving earnings he cited the substantial 
amount of capital now tied up in heavy 
stocks. At another he emphasised the vag 
difference between the original cost of £% 
million of the group’s fixed assets and 4 
current replacement value estimated at not 
less than £113 million. What must have 
impressed stockholders more than thes 
factors on the capital side were Mr. Laid 
law’s references to a declining volume of 
trade, increasing competition, and a reduc 
tion in profit margins. He went on to stress 
the very personal danger of a writing dows 
of stocks consequent on falling values of raw 
cotton and reminded stockholders that the 
high level of stocks had recently forced the 
company to curtail output. Altogether, Mr, 
Laidlaw’s review was couched in sombre 
terms. It has been followed by a drop to 
40s. in the company’s £1 ordinary units, 
which are now yielding a trifle over 6 per 
cent. on the last dividend. Although recovery 
may turn out to be a slow process, [| 
doubt whether this sound equity should now 
be sold. 


Metal Share Yield 


A year ago I discussed the merits of the 
£1 shares of the Amalgamated Metal Cor 
poration. The favourable view I then took 
is confirmed by the results now announced 
for 1951. Group earnings of this metal 
trading concern, who have also a large stake 
in rubber trading, have risen from £252,9% 
to £1,030,548. Even this comparison does 
not do full justice to the increase in gross 
earnings in that the tax charge was £1 ,066,343 
against £339,881. The directors remind 
shareholders that when the group figures for 
1950 were issued reference was made to the 
loss incurred by a major subsidiary through 
the incidence of commodity contracts 
maturing in 1950 and to the profits of corre 
sponding contracts which will mature i 
1951, It is now pointed out that these con 
tracts were‘implemented last year and that 
the profits on them amounted to approx 
mately £470,000 before tax. They therefore 
account for part but by no means all of the 
spectacular rise in last year’s earnings. The 
ordinary dividend is cautiously raised 
1 per cent. to 8 per cent. The £1 ordinary 
units which have recently been quoted 
around 16s. 6d. have moved up to 18s. 9% 
At this level yielding nearly 8} per cent 
they still seem to me to have speculative 
attractions. 
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OMFORT AND CARE for the aged of | 


w income is provided in our seven 
Gas Houses and Fiatlets. Please help 


t. 
ad Report gladly sent.—Secretary, 
Brock House, Byfleet, Surrey. 
OMPLETELY BEDRIDDEN yet too poor 
Cc. buy a wireless set. Old lady of 
housebound and living quite 


letely 
9 com The sole aim of 


(case No. 1590.) 
oe: Wireless for the Bedridden *’ Society 
is to provide free wireless facilities for 
such tragic cases. Funds are urgently 

led. Leafiet 105 will give you further 
information on the Society's nation-wide 
activities, post free from the Secrerary. 
The “ Wireless for the Bedridden "’ Society, 
§5a, Welbeck Street, concn. Ww.l 
Acc. Nat. Ass. Act, 1948.) 

ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
C lenses while you pay for them. Choose 

ad own Practitioner. Details 

Contact Lens Finance Co., 
Fr South Kensington, S.W.7. 

ERMAN teacher.—Specialising in pro- 

nunciation and elocution for student 
and professional singers.—Box 461C. 

EALING FOR THE INCURABLES. 
I £20,000 needed this year to save life. 
Please help us to help the helpless in 
Britain’s Sanctuary of Healing Kindly 
send an offering to the Revo. Jonn Mait- 
tarp, Milton Abbey, Blandford, Dorset, and 
make cheques and P.O.’s payable to Milton 
Abbey Fund. 

EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 

morning coffee, lunch and tea. Good 
food and wines at moderate prices. Fully 
licensed.—Heat anno Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 
TODAY,” a 
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written and ~gp illustrated 
monthly magazine, help: give the 
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of History—essential to the understanding 
of present world trends. Price 2s. 6d. fro 
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peat holiday party has 
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pipes, old or new, pur 

ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 

linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remake Hanpsacs Co., 183a, 


Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harr 
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invited.—D. Curwen, Dept. *S,"" Ja, Mel- 
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| and Packing ls. Money back guarantee.— 

Premier Drapery Co. (Dept. 66), 113, 

| Church St., London, N.16. 
GARDENING 


| ups, 


| Economica! 


in sport, | 


| M.C., Millbrook House, Milton, 


6, Rectory Ave., H. 





ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
Hatton Garden Jewellers, 
rd Prices: 


we Py follow Redo: _ 
£5-£75 for \ Cult Pearl Neck 
5§- £35 Poc Watches, and Chains; 


Rings; £3- Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10- id Cigarette 
Cases; £10-2£75 Solid Silver — Sets and 
Trays; £5-£1, for e, Three or 
Five ‘Stone Diamond Rings and up to 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious e 
Rings, “Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation b alified Expert (Fellow 


Qu 
Association). If ~~ cannot 
Le 
be quite -& "and yo 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer. with 
no obligation to sell, M. Hayes anp oat 
Lrp., 106, Hatton Garden, London,» E.C.1. 
HOLborn 9177. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
LL GOODS now Tax Free. White 


Cotton Sheets (Best Lancashire make) 
60 in. x 90 in. pr. 24s. 6d. Pure ny 





roof 56 in. wide 1s. 4 Post and 
acking is. Satisfaction or money . 
—H. Conway Lp (Dept. 140), 1, Stoke 


Newington Road, London, N.16. 
LL-METAL DIVANS, Spiral Sprung for 


fort, mew, at unbelievably low 
prices. Five pute from 2 ft. 6 in. wide at 
£2 19s. 6d. ft. 6 in 


. at £3 13s. 6d. 
ails. Also ring 
ding.—Rest-Rite 
51, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W.10. 
Telephone: Willesden 1408. 

(etatar TWILL TROUSERS, 64s. post 
free. Tailored from heavy quality 
breeches cloth in brown or fawn. Self- 
Also stocked in 
ladies’. Send cheque, cash or C.O.D., stat- 
ing waist and inside leg measurements, to 
Dept. “ P,’’ L. Parties, 54-55, West Street, 
24970). Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


EW IRISH Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
| 4N Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s. 6d 
(b)' 6 yds. x 32 in. each 24s. 2. White, 
6 yds. x 24 in. each 21s. Post and pack- 
ing 1s. Satisfaction or money back.— 
Conway. Lro. (De _ 454), 1, Stoke New- 
ington Road, Londc N.16. 

IGGS’ GUARANTEED COTTON 

SHEETS. Famous tested quality 


cellophane packed, wing a saving of 
almost 50 per cent. 60 x 100, 29s. 6d. pair; 
70 x 100, 35s. 6d. pair; 80 x 100, 39s. 6d. 
pair; 90 x 100, 47s. 6d. pair. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. Postage and decking 
one pair Is. 2d., over post free.— 
Ricemans Liuirep, Deal, Kent. 

66 GI TRAIGHT JANE " Self-Wringing Mop 


—a twist of the wrist and it’s 
wrung. No wet hands. No bending. No 
special pail. 24s. 6d. delivered.—‘“* Srrarcur 
Jane "’ Mops Lrtp., Chariton, 8.E.7. 
SUGAR Glucose Mixtare, Tinned Fruit, 


2 Meats and Coffee still available at old 
prices. Order now your Sugar Glucose for 
the Fruit Bottling Season, 3 Ib. arcel 
6s. 6d., 6 1b. parcel 12s., 11 Ib. parcel 20s., 
post paid to— LenKIN PACKERS, 137, Curzon 
Street, Long Eaton, Nottingham. 


YURKISH TOWELS.—l. Bath Towels, 

Multi-coloured size 30 in. x 57 in. 2 
4 for 38s. 2. Striped 30 in. x 
i4s.; 4 for 27s. 3. 
22 in. x 44 in. 4 for 18s. 


YLUGAWAY’ IS DEATH TO SLUGS 
AND SNAILS. Harmless to humans. 
In SLUGAWAY, Chase contributes a new 
marvel for your garden’s well-being, so 
potent that it destroys these pests without 
trace. yet is absolutely harmless to = 
children, birds, cats a 
SLUGAWAY never stales or perishes but 
retains its effectiveness indefinitely. It is 
clean and simple to use, practically odour- 
less. Dust it wherever slugs = oats 
forgather: they'll trougje you 
too: a 1 Ib. Carton “ot "SLUG- 
AWAY at 2s. 3d. clears 25 square yards of 


| Slug-and-snail-infested territory. 7°lb. bag 


7s. 6d.. 28 lb. bag 25s. Order direct from: 
Cuasr Ltp., 21, Cloche House, Shepperton: 


EDUCATIONAL 

A PREPARATORY _ school 
wanted, Midlands, good 
essential. Send prospectus.—Box 
OMMON ENTRANCE. — INDIVIDUAL 
COACHING by experienced tutors for 
boys 11-14.—Lieut.-Colonel D. J. Brycrson, 
Abingdon, 


for rl 
educat: 
463C. 


Berkshire. Tel.: Steventon 37 
OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter course for graduates or 
older students at Davies's, 


White Lodge, 
2, Addison Road, W.14. Tel.: Park 446s. 


| Students may begin now. 


j,_XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
4 —University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General 


Cert. of Education, &c. Also Many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 


mentioning exam. or subjects in which > 
terested to Mrerropourran Cottece (G40), 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E. ot “ 
ING'S wet (Boys 10-17), SHER- 
BORNE K, near Cheltenham. 
Recognised by Kainietry of Education. On b- 
lished 100 years. Has a few VACANCIES 
for September.—Apply Secretary. 
ATHS. for Matric Inter.—Roustomser. 
2 Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. HAM 0210. 
Wycombe. H.W. 1436. 
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JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send Style 13 ‘High Waisted 
; 5 kside 
‘ Style 2: Girdle 5i 
OUR PEN can pay for your holiday. 

The LSJ can show you how. Once you 
acquire the professional touch —e can al- 
| ways make money by 
and book from Prospectus Dept.. om 
School of a 57, Gordon Square, 
Ww. SC. 1. 


Style. 3: Wrabround 
All rubber uplift bras- 


— mi 3d on all pa 
in full if not compl@ely satisfied Send neat-to- 
skin waist and hip measurements direct to the 


ALSTONS CORSETRY 


19 Seaside Road, Eastbourne 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


OWMANS, Camden Town. Colour litho- 
graphs by members | of the Senefelder 








RIGHTON. —The novel Pavilion will be 
one from the evening 
for the preparation of a 
Exhibition opening on 


A NEW FORM OF 


Persons ae organisations are 
Details—Ernicat UNrIon, 


AMPSTEAD ARTISTS’ a oe 


and Silk Screen Pictures 


INVESTMENT 


ENDOWMENT 


£2°11°3 % 


equa. TO £4°17°6% Gross 
income Tax pald by the Society 


EAL’S Top-Floor Flat. 
present day needs on view on the 4th 
196, Tottenham Court 


VEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Hunterian 


free. Sun. 

‘210 bus from Archway or “Golders 
Green Underground 

a GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 

French Manos. of i ~— and 


FHYAUUTHLHHATAUNUHHATTUUUEHHET UU 


ATTHIESEN GALLERY. 
and post Tmpressiqnint 


GUARANTEED BONUS 


FULL PARTICULARS 


‘ZEALAND — ~~ 


Fri. 9.30-5; ‘sats. "30-12. 
IRZAH GARWOOD. 
Arts Counci, GaALLery, 


HASTINGS AND 
EAST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


WELLINGTON PLACE 


HO is my Neighbour ? Series of Addresses 
on Christian ge eg J 


Calder, C.B.E.- gee Huma: 
Tues. 8th July, Sir Richard Acland, MP— 


(Chairman of Counet? of 


Nations prusnianhies: 











n 
Paul's Cathedral at H pm. 


























7 * caetes 






























APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CONCERTS j 
The engagement of persons answering these 
| advertisements must be made through a 
BEC Seth Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Sat. 26 July to Sat... 20 Sept. | Scheduled Employment Agency tf the appli- 
NIGHTLY (Sundays ex ted) 9 7.30. amt is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
ECTU woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
Now on sale, price 6d. (By post, send | she 
postal ner not stamps) 


All i a for the First ond a Concerts 
ne er — allocated ballot. 


or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cles Order, 1952. 


B B.C. requires Talks Producer (maie) in 
© “elfast. 





iets rema’ "Concerts : Candidates’ educational 
Numbered sal Reserved, -3.& ~ Gs., 4s. ackground and enpenenee should enable 
avaliable init Set 1d July | "Sine o\and Salside Broadcast) “ty aeais 
uc 2s an side Broadcas' y guali- 
tro PORTAL. APELIOA TION esto be | Jed speakers, im agriculture and on 
marked PROMS in top p- corner’ | affairs. Preference to candidates with first 

Normal . ; | hand knowledge of ie I 
from Mon. 14. aS. oxpei.ence of by 4 produ: advan- 
CERO” Gallery): | tage. Salary £795 Faas whigher B 

menade ge na or | exception: 
' 


Whole Se f Series. 24s. | increments to maximum 
obtainable "ag i? — only from | tions to APPOINTMENTS wy 'B 
APPLICATI should give alternative a ~~ 


and must Inchade stomped lp For acknow 


ledg: 
dates ani p. ~ enciose stamped addressed envelope. 


edd 

ORDERS Shoul be payable to the | T M. PRISON AND BORSTAL SER- 

appropriate ee yn Se nor * VICE: ASSISTANT GOVERNORS 
the | Women). The Civil Service Commissioners 


—~ | invite applications for one or more n= 
sionable posts of Assistant Governor Class 
Il (Women). Candidates must be at least 
21 on Ist January, 
e ucation, 


PROPERTY 
PT ,1,, DAIRY HOLDING, South | Shrop- 


e shire. Highly attractive. weil eppointed | sound general 


medi modern: residence; moc as 

T.T. “puildings. bailiff’s house and 61 acres | Position of responsi bility, and with a 

level pasture and arable, main electricity. | ae = ia di a oterepeneve 
ion, magnificent views. Choice | ¥°r*. with adolescents or ults. ary 
‘d (Lendon) £406 rising by 8 increments to 


h 
omit erd pedigree Jerseys and Friesians 
and 


full equipment optional. For full *.578, rather less outside London. 


tion free unfurni: 


THE SPECTATOR, 








JUNE 27, 1952 


VOTELS Mies 


“§UCH AND SO VARIOUS ARE THE Nr. NEWQUAY. Cornwall, G 
TASTES OF MLN.” Nigel Tangye offers you the ‘periere 


And women too, for that 















Private steps to 


day by the sea. 
“satter! I cater sat -teching and golden sands. ig 





daily for many tastes, and it is possible 

* private coastline ground: 
that my “‘ Shop Window’ below. be duce; cream milk. Tel: ya 
of help to you in holiday pian but J 





for other districts, please writ rm , PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. 
enclosing a stamped ediied te fo me, = sunshine, overlooking £ 


68, St. James's Street, Li acon, SW.1. Bay. The, best headquarters for to oe the 





ABERDOUR, Fite. WOO. SIDE HOTEL. End and the Lizard. Write Manager, 

inative cooking, a nienu iider- por 

 % = choice, ® ¥ -list in iN ar, ay A warn | on on 
cerning Visito: PO 


purse, room of studi to 
RTSON 
comfort, and a holiday base, delightfully HOTEL in the heart of the Westend 


Pon i — ee Facing Firth of lands. Bagpipes, Scottish C 


— Brown Trout Fishing 
GRowsosouas. Sussex. THE CREST All rooms 5 
HOTEL. “A Scottish welcome in Sussex." ing. Be Kile Sitonan® 224. athe 


For @ breath of fresh air, 

Say. apt caer ei: more leeathy wicHMOND HILL. Surrey. MORE SHEAD| 

country. All-weather Tennis Court; lovely HOTEL, just by the Park Gates and facing 

len. Cocktail Lounge. Lift; C.8. that famous view of the Thames. Offey 

oderate terms Tel.: 394 tianeging quiet and comfortable residential q 

Director: Mrs. Eglinton Adams. from 7 gns., with easy access to ca 

Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. Gullane, West End. Tel.: Richmond 4676, 
Lothian x comfortable ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL re 





details apply.—Coorsr & Green, F.Al.. | aiowance in lieu. Starting salary (Lon- 
Shrewsbury. Tel.: 2095. | dor) £408 at age 25 (or, under) then 
| according to ace up to £65) at age | 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS } {or over). of lication forms from the | 
: ‘Bver Paithful City, | Secretany, Civi rvice Commission, 
7 ne gg ROA, + A Priory, Rouge- | Burlington Gardens, quoting No. 227/52. 
mont Castle, Underground Passages; in be returned by 17th July, 1952. 


addition the whole County is within easy I ER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE. 
ch of the City. Brochure (Postage 2d.) Sratisticians. A few vacancies exist 
Micial Guide ““B” (Post free 1s. 3d.) | for Statisticians in the Colonial Service. 
Information Bureau, Exeter. Appointments are usually on probation for 
INHAUT, Switzerland. Lovely mountain | permanent and pensionable employment. 
village near Mont Blanc. Good hotels | The work is varied, providing the essential 
ar! all amenities. Inclusive prices from | statistical basis for development schemes and 
6d. per day. Very easy journey London. | current administration. In the smaller terri- 
representative—C. Rackrrt, 8, South tories a Statistician may be required to 
Urive, Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. Tel.: 2812 fa mete a wide range of duties In the 
Gins. British and French, can meet for 
practice in conversation; seaside sum- 


mer holiday house-party, Hampshire £5 tunities for more specialised work, but 
wk, 9, Beauchamp Pi., S.W.3. Ken. 9661 even in these Co‘onies an officer's duties 
ELIABILITY CARS. LTD.—Drive your- | ™8¥, cover a wide range of problems. 


self through Ireland Ford Prefect Statistical Departments are organised to 
Ford Consul or Ford V.8 supplied; branches provide a central service and they are 
Dublin and Cork. For further particulars therefore closely linked with most other 
Government Departments Candidates 


; “8S ; - . 
4k a HC aura. 31, Kildare Street, | ~ Tie. = wes oF teat’ oe 
- . , : Honours Degree in Statistics or in Mathe- 
. t shi 
Autumn & Winter Sunshine | jiotics, Economics or other appropriate 


‘EE SPAIN 
Ss Holidays 
15 days Balearics, etc.,. from £34 10s 
18 day Luxury Coach Tour, 59 gns. 


main subjects combined with Statistics. 
Graduates with a few years’ experience in 


arger Statistics Departments in East and | 
West Africa and Malaya there are oppor- | 


. . statisucal work are preferred, but an 
All etyine ee. + + = Indi- | “creasing proportion of vacancies is being | 
‘dual a “a aily. ee sorted depar- | filed by young graduates without such 
yoauae a a's ures a _ 28. a . 3 my i2. | experience Intending candidates should 
— at k NOW with—s > tiene Lp. write for application forms to the Director 
Det : (Ts pee 78, New Zitat Street Lon- 9” Recruitment (Colonial Service), nae 
aon W.Cl.’ ’Phone MUSeum 9351. Office, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1 
> - - |B fag ea atts OF SOUTHAMPTON.— 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION Department of Economics Applica- 


tions are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics. Salary scale £400 
x £50—£500 plus superannuation and 
children’s allowance Purther particulars 


A™ RPORTH, Cardiganshire. A warm 
welcome is given to visitors to an 
attractive small gyest house, on an unspoilt 


—. happy 4 comfortable. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary and 

rom Miss Battaro, Pen-y-Craig. REcISTRAR. 
OGNOR Baitans. Fee. om House. YNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON.— 
Department of Economics. Applica- 


Good food, willing service. Garden.— | 

Wroworrny, Slyvan Way. el.: 350. 
UBLIN.—74, Cloniiffe Rd Bd., bkft., 
sup. 10s. 6d. Excellent catering. Com- 


tions are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Statistics. Salary scale £400 x 
2£50-— £500 plus . and child- 
ren's allowance. urther particulars may 


tort assured. gael — La | bam be obtained from tiic Secretary and 
' ’ EGISTRAR. 

= j= esti =] LE J * * oad week full V ARNEFORD and Park Hospitals 

° wv. ‘unearth, " Colwell, Presh- | Management Committee, Oxford.— 

| Ae caretree holiday by the ne PEO. Department. Candidates should 

| and ee a diets if requir t have @ rience in electroencephalography 


and p erably a knowledge of Seoreniee- 
ni 


XFORD. Jere fy * welcome; “ta Salary according to experience and qual 


Country —_ Oxford Applications should reac the 
route. Beaut jenutifal geidens nd Slesevas SursnintENvenr, Warneford Hospi- 
batt, The Manor House, Gt t. Milton, “Oxtord. tal, by the 10th July. _ 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
7OUNG WOMAN with university and 
| commercial qualifications, typing/ 
| shorthand, ex! speaker, interests art, 
oa decoration and travel, seeks posi- 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 


MATLOCK 
In the heart of beautiful 


yor LADY privately educated, seeks 
appointment rsonal assistant to 
Headmaster and Wife of Boys School. Can 
offer Typing, knowledge of Shorthand, 
willing to make hersel ynerally useful, 








DERBYSHIRE ues ce — duties. ree September. 
for =x YOO! “tet it 
HEALTH and HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


COMFORTABLE home with good food 


f 4 midst pleasant surroundings is 
details of the unrivalled facilities offered you in private guest house, terms 


for treatment, and the amenities and moderate. Call—98, Maida Vale, or ‘Phone 
attractions of MAI. 4154 


The booklet of Smediey’s, giving full 








Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro BBEVS'TTING ROOM with | breakfast 
will be glad! — £2 12s. 6d. Pleasant situation near 
giacly sent on rpplication Hampstead Heath, Tube. Suit business 

- _ Maa or student.—Box 460C. 








unique Country House by Ementel Setting of subtropi 
a Golf; ee, Tennis Court: and biue seascape. Gian. 4 
len. Lice: Trains met cuisine. and a splendid base for 
Brew, § —, 7 om Lt. "Tt col. J. Weaver. pleasures of the Cornish Riviera Tel: 


SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL. 
EXETE > ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. At 
beautiful 18th- -Centur Coaching House in the sea. Open all the year. Pood you 
the quiet of the Cat Close. ed enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Telephone 
with relics of & more _ a. Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A 
re with every modern amenity. P.O attractively furnished room. A superb 
——. all rooms. Lift. Restacrant. Cock. Stt¥ice with a smile. Come and be spoilt! 
tail Lounge, RAG. AA’ Tet: 407i-2, Tel: 951 
FOLKESTONE. En route for the Conti- TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
nent via Dover, Folkestone or Lympne ? ‘he South and the Sun. 400 ft. up in @ 
Stop for the nigit at PRINCES TEL. Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from Lam 
A 70-bedroom first-class Hotel, with don and the Coast. Pully licensed. Pi 
private bathrooms, lift, cocktail Cl@8S Cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
lounge. Open all the year for holidays Ballroom Free Golf on own sporting & 
or long-term residénce.  Tel.: 2850 hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines). 
ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Connel. 
a delightful Mansion on its own 
island ith road brid 
Magnificent scenery. 


Fo mmoda- 
thon within easy reach of the City, stay at TON. A lovely Country House in ¢ 
Lutyens tollaee 










TORQUAY 


licensed. Illustrated Brochure from Capt. 
A. D. S. Barr. Tel.: Ledaig 2 GRAND HOTEL 
LEOMINSTER. THE TALBOT HOTEL. For a STERLING holiday this year, 


Fin ig Britain this year+ Don't miss book yourself and your family at this 
lovely Herefordshire, with this comfortable } first-class hotel. Pacing sands and sea, 
hotel as your focal point. The Resident Tenais, Squash, Billiards, Golf, Dane 
Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. A. Street, will ing, ali free to residents. Details % 
personally welcome you and help you with omen § SR P; S. Details with 
your local itinerary. Tel.: Leominster 12 Deeasure SFOs aul. Tel.: 2236 
MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT °LEASANT i 
HOTEL. Fully licensed, centra.iv situated, 
with beautiful gardens, offers the charm 
and comfort of a well-appointe’? home with 
the amenities of a first-class hotel. Under 
the personal supervision of Mrs. Tilla How. 








WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
OCATLANDS PARK HOTEL 

















Tel.: Malvern 1837. Que wt pritein 8S best-run Counuy 
MABLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER otels, only 30 inins. from ae 
HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- a pa et ni ag Pool. 
ing the River Thames’s most beautiful | Foncing Siltiecn, -* canis. 5a — 
weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. dents.  @d-aeres  araemndn 180-veanal 
A good base for Stratford-on-Avon (70 (many with private bath): self-com 
miles). Exceptional cuisine «nd service. tain Suites AP a Re fuses 
Private bathrooms availauie. Tennis, terms. Brochure with pleasure. We . 
Boating, Golf. Apply G. Mermod, J pridve 1190 : sure. y 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915 ~ : 
BOTELS | FR Spootnted. ‘licensed Super posi 
. C Su 
PPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge | ideal for holidays. Ne 
Hotel. Centg. htg. Billiar i». Library. | 2216. ’ ew management. Rye 


Fishing, Golf, Lakes. 

dents special rates. A.A., wi 
OURNEMOUTH. — cman Court 
Hotel.—33 rooms. One acre grounds. 

superlative food. 

7-9 gus. June on- 


+ ee resi- 

Tel.: 71. = MALL MODERN HOTEL, overlooking sm 

White Lodge Hotel, Saltdean, Susss 
Rottingdean 2614. 


V JESTON - SUPER - MARE Windsa 
Hotel for Comfort, Service, Ex 

Cuisine. Private Hotel facing Pier. 

to 27s. 6d. daily. Brochure. pply—M. 

Rosinson. Tel.: 21 


EST Sussex. ABINGWORTH HALL 
nr. Storrington. Downland 
7 acres grounds, indoor and outdoor 
11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed 
gy F Long-term guests wel 
Iborough. West Chiltington 





rms: 6 sy 
wards. Tel.: 1944. 
= PEACE AND QUIET in lovely sur- 


y 
undings stay at Farringford in the 
Isle Of Wight. Enjoy brisk sea air, wonder- 
ful scenery and perfect et | 8 * ParRinc- 
rorp Morte, ¥-y one oe one 312. 
Details from the an 
gow POOD CLUB ae recommend 
over 700 places throughout Britain | Stn 
which serve a good meal at a reasonable 
eo. in The Good Food 





PILL HOUSE HOTEL, BARNSTAPLE 


c oe eGo. 31. Bt. Andrews Hill, ECA. 
AND’'S END.—Sennen Cove Hotel (The Oldest Borough) 
Li A; 80; | All the renowned beauty —~ of Devos 


tes 
cove; sate, pbathin, arpassed sea are within easy reach of 
views and ru bathing “a scenery; excellent hotel set in its own delightful . cnn 
cuisine; 308. = day. June and July @ 
cy tts GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS & £1 for dinner, 
* 2s. 6d., postage 2d. 


MH 
From—S. P. Hittom, 45, Fleet St., Torquay. 


AGNIFICENT Chiltern Hills. The per- 
fect retreat for rest and relaxation. 
The Chiltern Gate Hotel, Watlington, Oxon. 
Tel.: 56. New owner. 
AKE your home at Hindhead. Several 
single and double rooms each with its 
own bathroom are available at Mawormeap P 
where the dreariness and worries of present 
living can be lost in an atmosphere of 
comfort and convenience. 
LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, MOUSE- 
HOLE, PENZANCE. If seeking a 
restful hotel for relaxation and comfort, 


A few vacancies dur‘~- 
special touring 
bed amd break’ 


(Telepho.» ba:nstaple 2535) 










%* Available for immediate delivery * 
Easy payments arranged if desired 


with excellent library and ¢ sea fishing, Write, Call or Phone Monarch 0505 
in old world Cornish cove, we can confi- SNOWDON 5S. & D., CO., LTD. 
dently meet your requirements. Write inion House, Karthcelomew Close, E.C.1 











Mayor Bryant for dart’ ws. ] 


= — TS _ — 








Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second. las 
London, W.C.1. Printed in Great Britain by Georoe 
Posiage o t 





nail matter 


Perrince & Co., Lrp., 


at the New York. N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Publis: 
36-37 Steward St., London, E.1 
Iniand & Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, June 27, 1952 


1 by Tue Spectator Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower St, 
Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 35s. per annum 
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